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“The Car of Minute Detail’’ 


The Realization of An Ideal 


AKLAND Cars for 1912 represent the fulfillment of ideals and plans which we have been working 


on for two years—ideals that have reached full growth. 








O 


Experiments and tests have proven beyond a doubt that we have made no mistake. 


It has been our aim to manufacture, for 1912, Models that will become motor car standards for their 
respective horse power rating, and fill every want for power and speed. 





This we have accomplished. 

For the coming season we announce a complete line of models which embody principles accepted 
by the leading automobile manufacturers of the world. 

Models “45,” “40” and “30” are uniform in design and construction—the only difference being 
the length of the wheel base and the power. 

These models are all equipped with unit power plants—the motor, clutch and transmission being 
one complete unit. 





Note these important features. Leather-faced cone clutch, with springs under leather for smooth starting ; selective 
transmission, three speeds forward and reverse ; chrome nickel gears and shafts ; drop-forged I-beam axles, rear axles full float- 
ing type with removable differential ; square tube radiators, large cooling surfaces, dual ignition system—magneto and battery. 





All chasses are evenly balanced. All parts bear true relationship to each other. Each chassis is a complete unit. 
The four component parts—the motor, clutch, transmission and differential—are true separately and to each other. They 
act with precision and deliver the maximum power to the rear wheels with the least possible horse power loss. 





Simplicity and accessibility have been our first aim. These two features insure freedom from trouble and economy 
of maintenance. The motor valves are enclosed, making the power plant not only noiseless, but protected from dust and 
dirt. The removable differential makes the driving gears readily accessible for oiling and adjustment. 





Since their inception the popularity of Oakland Cars has been increasing steadily year after year. 








udge us by our past performance, as well as by our new product. Oaklands have been victorious for many years 
in hill climbs, road ei cet tran Tests like these absolutely prove the wonderful efficiency of the car. 


1912 Oaklands have been driven in extended tests, under the severest strains, under all road conditions for many 


thousands of miles. Their performance has satished us. 


Our Line For This Season 


The New Oakland Leader The New Model “45”—$2,100—7 passenger, fore-door touring car ; 


; inside control; motor 44"x5}"; Bosch magneto; Schebler carburetor ; 
fhe New Model “40”——-$1,450—Roomy, powerful, silent; 5 pas- _ full floating rear axle; Prest-O-Lite tank; wheel base 120"; tires 36"x 
senger, fore-door touring car ; inside control; motor 44"x43"; Schebler 44"; demountable rims ; full nickel appointments. 
rene ; square tube radiator ; Prest-O-Lite tank ; wheel base 112"; The New Model “30 ”—$1,200—Finished to the minute, 5 pas- 
eens * senger, fore-door touring car; inside control; motor 4"x4"; Schebler 
i “ carburetor ; Prest-O-Lite tank ; wheel base 106"; tires 34"x3}". 
Other Types of the New Model “40 The “Oakland Oriole” —$1,200—30 H. P. Roadster, torpedo body; 
“ Sociable” Roadster—$1,450—Torpedo body, unique in seating Motor 4"x4"; Prest-O-Lite tank ; wheel base 100"; tires 32"x34". 
three persons on one seat. The Model “26”—$1,050 with fore-doors; $1,000, open front; 2 
“ Colonial ” Coupe—$1,900—Perfectly finished; electrically lighted; passenger, 30 H.P. Roadster; Battleship Gray; motor 4"x4"; wheel base 
seats three persons. 100"; tires 32"x3}". 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., 2000 Oakland Ave., Pontiac, Michigan 


Write for Advance Catalogue Established dealers are invited to 
make application for open territory 
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THE MOST TALKED-OF LIVING NOVELIST 


Arnold Bennett, the distinguished English novelist, whose books are more widely discussed than those 
of any other contemporary author, has come to America to write his impressions of this country 
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Comment 


Justice Harlan 

Those citizens who favor the recall for judges, 
and aim to keep the judiciary humbly and_at- 
tentively responsive to the popular will, are invited 
to consider the career of Justice Haruan, who 
died on October 14th. For over thirty-three years 
he was a justice of the Supreme Court; an in- 
dependent judge, secure in his place except in 
of such misconduct as would warrant im- 
peachment. No string was tied to him. What- 
ever was his opinion of the law in any case he 
was free to give it without regard to the opinion 
of any one else, and he availed himself freely 
of that privilege. Tle was a rugged, upright, 
downright man, a constant friend of liberty and 
of democracy, faithful, without turning, to justice, 
as he saw it, bold and often aggressive in his 
dissent from opinions in which he could not concur. 

A fine type of judge was that old man. It is 
true he was a man of very strong individuality, 
but in his conscientious independence he was 
typical—with pride be it reecorded—of the mem- 
bership of the great court in which he sat. 

Surely that is the sort of judge our people want. 
Our friends who advocate the recall for judges 
seem to wish to make the judiciary a branch of 
the legislature. ‘They seem to want judges who 
will do their will without regard to the funda- 
mental law. No such judge was Justice Haran, 
nor bred to any such service by his long experi- 
ence of independent powers. If we want such 
men as he was on the bench, we must preserve 
for them freedom of conscience and independence 
of judgment. They must be secure in reaching 
their decisions, not as our wishes dictate, -but as 
their own minds determine what is just and ac- 
cording to law. 


Cast 


The Trial at Los Angeles 

There is preceeding at Los Angeles the trial 
of three men for murder. It is an exceedingly 
important and interesting trial, every step of which 
will be watehed from one end of the country to 
the other. But somehow it does not seem to be 
rated merely as a murder trial. Cireumstances 
have made it seem rather to be a trial of strength 
between capital and union labor, and a test of the 
power of the courts in the United States to ad- 
minister justice. Since the first day the men were 
arrested, union Jaber and socialism have ranged 
up on their side. The reason is that one of the 
accused is a high officer of the structural iron- 
workers’ union. Tt is natural that the friends of 
organized labor should hope for his acquittal, and 
it is proper that they should raise, as they have, 
a fund for his defense. 

Mr. Gompers and many others have practised 
to give the appearance that union labor is on trial 
at Los Angeles. The defense, so far as it has 
gone at this writing, seems to work steadily to 
strengthen that impression, questioning the first 
juryman as to his views about organized labor, and 
aiming to reject him because of a supposed bias 
against it. But it seems to us that the great mass 
of citizens who are watching this trial do not take 
this view of it that it is the trial of union labor. 
Most of them believe in organized labor as a neces- 
sary institttion that has come to stay, and cannot 
be seriously affected by this trial, however it goes. 
But they do not believe in murder and destruction 
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by explosives in aid of any great American cause, 
however good. To them this trial is a murder trial. 
If the accused are guilty as charged, they want 
them hanged; if they are innocent, they want them 
acquitted; if there has been a conspiracy to con- 
vict them contrary to fact, they want it to be 
exposed and punished. They want justice done; 
nothing more; nothing less. 


Colonel Barbour Shows Spunk 

Colonel Wittiam Barnour, of Boston, president 
of the Linen Thread Company, has been indicted 
as a member of the executive committee of the 
United Shoe Company for violation of the Suer- 
MAN law. He says that if he is convicted he won’t 
pay a fine, but will go to jail. 

This will please the World, which is anxious 
for a better patronage of the jails by culprits un- 
der the SuermMan law. It is also satisfactory in 
other respects. It is time that some of the curse 
was taken off of jail sentences under the SuerMAN 
law. The inconvenience of going to jail is very 
great, and no busy man will incur it if he ean 
help it. But that should be all there is to it. It 
is absurd that jail sentences under the SHERMAN 
law should be considered disgraceful. The enforee- 
ment of that law is at present still expository. If 
gentlemen are to be sent to jail under it, it will 
‘-be not so much to punish them for breaking the law 
as to demonstrate that the law has been broken. 
The ordinary reasoning about jail cases is, “ The 
man went to jail because he broke the law,” but in 
the’ SirerMAN law eases the reasoning will be, 
“The law must have been broken, because the 
man went to jail. Now, if we can find out what 
he did, we can guess more intelligently what the 
law is.” 

Surely gentlemen who go to jail in the interest 
of the clarification of the SuerMan law ought to 
take their experience with philosophy and with as 
much humor as they can command, thinking them- 
selves not so much condemned evil-doers as persons 
selected, like jurymen in very serious and _ pro- 
tracted trials, for onerous and unusual duties of 
citizenship. 

A great many upright and respected men seem 
to be liable to jail sentences under the SHERMAN 
law. We commend to them Colonel Barsovr’s 
attitude of mind. He may go te jail, but he 
doesn’t propose to have his feelings hurt. 


La Folfette’s Anti-trust Law 
On the outside page of the Boston Common 
we find these remarks: 


President Tarr says that the great business com- 
binations which restrain trade must be disintegrated 
until there shall again be competition. The courts are 
to enjoin them to do this and punish them for con- 
tempt if they disobey the permanent injunction, an- 
other form of “ government by injunction.” 

Such disintegration must be nominal—it cannot be 
made actual. The men who owned the stock of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey will remain 
owners of the stock of the constituent companies. Dis- 
integration will not restore competition nor will it re- 
imburse those who have been damaged by former trade 
restraints. 

Who knows what business combination is unlawful 
under the Supreme Court’s amendment of the SHERMAN 
Law? Nobody can be sure without an expensive Jaw- 
suit. What honest business needs to insure stability 
is a definition of prohibited acts. This the La Fot- 
LETTE bill supplies. This the Tarr policy denies. 

While Tarr stands pat on an anti-trust enactment 
which nobody now understands, LA FOLLETTE proposes 
a constructive measure which tells specifically what 
things are lawful and what are not. If we are to call 
a halt on agitation, Ve must have constructive states- 
manship. La FoLierre offers it. Tarr does not. 

The record in Wisconsin shows that La FoLLetTe 
policies produce business tranquillity on the basis of 
public welfare. The record of the United States 
under Tarr shows that confusion grows worse con- 
founded. 


The most prevalent and, if not the best, at least 
the most expensive, legal opinion procurable here- 
abouts supports the contention of our Boston neigh- 
bor that no one ean be sure what the SuermMan 
law now provides. Lawyers of admired ability 
and the highest:standing tell us they cannot advise 
clients whether they-are violating the SHerMAN 
law or not. Some of them agree with the Common 
that “ what honest business needs to insure stability 
is a definition of prohibited acts.” Most of them 
consider that the SHerMan law should be amended. 
Mr. La Fotuetre has amended it in effect by 
supplementing it. We cannot quote his bill entire, 
but it provides somewhat as follows: 


When anybody brings suit under the SHERMAN 
law and it appears that there is restraint of trade, 
“the burden of proof to establish the reasonabieness 
of such restraint shall be upon the party who con- 
tends that such restraint is reasonable.” 

Tt shall be deemed unreasonable (a) 


when the 


seller of an article tries in any way to restrain the 
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buyer from buying from some one else; (b) when the 
seller tries to prevent competition by making his price 
depend on whether the buyer takes a particular quan- 
tity or pays an aggregate price; (¢) when the seller, 
to prevent competition, discriminates between pur- 
chasers, refusing to supply certain applicants or giv- 
ing them less favorable terms; (d) when the seller, to 
restrain competition, makes lower prices in any par- 
ticular territory than he gives his other customers, or 
(e) makes the buyer agree not to sell to certain per- 
sons, or to persons in a certain territory; or (f) 
when the seller tries to prevent competition “by the 
use of any unfair or oppressive methods of competi- 
tion.” 

Also restraint shall be deemed unreasonable when 
it is done by any one who has been sentenced under 
the “act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 
1887.” 

But the above enumeration of unreasonable conduct 
must not. be construed to exclude other conduct that 
would be unreasonable; nor shall the provisions of 
clause (a) apply to certain bargains about patent 
rights, nor apply to mere appointment of sole agents 
to sell any article. 

When suit is brought under this act there shal! 
arise a “rebuttable presumption” of unreasonable re- 
straint when it appears (a) that the party sued con- 
trols more than forty per cent. of the business con- 
cerned, or (b) if the seller, to prevent competition, 
fixes an unreasonably high price on any article that 
enters in the manufacture of an article concerned. 

When anybody has been successfully sued under 
this act the facts and issues of law established shall 
be conclusive evidence of the same facts and issue in 
favor of any other party in any other proceeding 
brought under provisions of this act. 

And when, in a civil proceeding begun under this 
act by a law officer of the United States, judgment 
has been entered against the defendants, intervening 
petitions from other claimants may be admitted, and 
such persons may get damages or other relief to the 
same extent as if they had sued separately. But such 
intervening petitions, or an original suit, must be 
begun within three years after a final decree, or judg- 
ment, is entered, 


We wonder whether the gentlemen who want 
the SurerMAN law amended so that the stability of 
honest business may be insured would be satisfied 
with such an amendment as Mr. La Fouuerre has 
offered. 


If Murphy Had Been Different 

As the Republicans and the independent Demo- 
erats and the Independence - Leaguers take up 
their old job of fusion against Tammany, and as 
the papers rejoice over our somewhat unexpected 
escape from the jaws of the Levy law, and as 
Mr. Murpny girds himself once more for the 
fray with all the reforming forces there are in 
this town, we can’t help wondering a little whether 
Mr. Murpny himself never has thought of trying 
anything new in political methods or aims. Has 
it occurred to anybody that one of the very biggest 
opportunities that last year’s elections brought to 
any Democrat in the country was presented to the 
leader of Tammany Hall? It was the first time 
the Democrats had carried the State since he rose 
to his present place and power. The growth of 
the city and other changes had meanwhile made 
it easier for him than it was for any of his 
predecessors to extend his leadership over the 
State and to take control at Albany. He had not 
done very badly in the moves preliminary to his 
party’s victory. He had consented to a creditable 
choice of a State chairman and an _ acceptable 
nomination for Governor, and had not antagonized 
the Democratic League. If he had had an inspira- 
tion to keep on along that line he could have 
wrought wonders, not for his party only, but for 
himself. Tle eould have prevented the row over 
the Senatorship and at the same time won great 
erédit and conciliated Democrats who have al- 
ways been against him and his organization. He 
could have redeemed all the Rochester pledges and 
packed the Legislature off before it had time to 
make people mad. He could have established his 
party in power for years, and made his own leader- 
ship impregnable. He could have got the new 
sensation of being respected by the best people 
of the city and the State. In a word, statesman- 
ship was open to him. True, nobody expected 
him to do such things, but some of us did hope 
that he would not do quite such things as he has 
done and attempted. It is bad that he has shown 
himself so utterly incapable of changing his ways. 
It is worse that nobody should even conceive of a 
man in his position, controlling the city and likely 
at any time to control in the State, behaving in 
any fashion markedly different from the behavior 
of Murpny. 


Two Leaders and How They Lead 

The two men who in recent years have had the 
most prominence and leadership in this country 
are undoubtedly Colonel Roosevert and Colonel 
Bryan. They have had the best chance to impress 
their ideas and ideals on the public mind. They 
have been so conspicuously and so nearly constant- 























ly in the public eye that their conduct and char- 
acter, their standards of morality, and their habits 
of thought must have had a prodigious intluence 
through the wide-spread practice of conscious and 
unconscious imitation. Has it been, on the whole, 
a good influence ? 

The question is suggested by two of their most 
recent appeals to publie opinion. Colonel Bryan 
recently made response to a challenge from Presi- 
dent Tarr; and Colonel Roostvett undertook to 
answer the pretty constantly recurring criticisms 
of the way in which he as President got for us 
the Panama Canal strip. 

The President had called on Colonel Bryan 
to give a single example of a combination in 
restraint of trade that would escape condemnation 


under the Supreme Court decisions in the Stand-. 


ard Oil case and the Tobacco case. Colonel Bryan 
replied by asking the President what advice and 
influence induced him to appoint Justice WuitE 
chief justice, and to name for other places on 
the bench men who favored the trusts. The ques- 
tion is, of course, nothing but a plain insinuation 
that the President packed the court. A perfectly 
courteous and dignified argument about a public 
question is thus met by a grossly personal attack 
to which the known facts give no support, since 
the decisions were concurred in by all but one of 
the justices whom the President did not appoint. 

Colonel Roosevett, in his defense—or, rather, 
his laudation—ot the method by which he got 
us the canal strip, pretty well exhausts the capacity 
of the language for ultra-positive statement. He 
pronounces his course “right in every detail and 
at every point.” One of the details he gives is 
the action of our navy in preventing Colombia 
from using her troops to put down the insurrection 
in Panama. ‘He lays down this principle: “It is 
folly to assert devotion to an end, and at the same 
time to condemn the only means by which the 
end ean be achieved.” 

We do not mean to imply that either of these 
two utterances is fully representative of the at- 
titude of the man who made it on public questions; 
but can it be denied that both are characteristic ? 
Each of them, we think, is very like many others 
that have come from the same source and reached 
the entire country. Take them together, and they 
certainly do not inspire one with much pride in 
the quality of the leadership which was for so 
long a time so widely followed by Americans. 
Both Colonel Roosrvetr and Colonel Bryan have 
from time to time done and said things much more 
creditable to themselves and of a quality much 
more conducive to a high tone of public dis- 
cussion and public behavior; but both have also 
far too often done and said things quite on the 
same level with these two recent outgivings. A 
just judgment of their careers must take account 
not merely of what ideas and policies they have 
stood for, but how they have advocated them. It 
cannot neglect their sins against good taste, which 
are sins against the light. 


A Few More Cases Needed 

Already weary of the Lortmmer ease, the country 
has not got excited over the case of Senator 
STEPHENSON of Wisconsin. The details so far 
brought out have probably caused more amuse- 
ment than indignation. They for the most part 
relate to methods of vote-seeking that look rather 
old-fashioned and lack cold-bloodedness. Perhaps 
we shall have something more modern and start- 
ling before the end, but as yet there is nothing 
more than the old story of a rich old candidate, 
not too astute politically, parting with his money 
to managers quite as skilful in managing him 
as in managing his campaign. Drinks and lit- 
erature and “ organizing” as items in the expense 
account are all familiar. The interest in the 
outlay is quantitative rather than qualitative, and 
the really most significant testimony yet taken 
is that concerning the amount of money usually 
demanded of anybody who seeks to be Senator 
from Wisconsin. According to Mr. StepHENSON’s 
managers, he got off rather lightly, his fund of 
something over one hundred and seven thousand 
dollars being below the average. One even detects 
a little grumpiness in the tone of their remarks 
on this particular point, as if they felt that they 
had not made the most of their opportunity and had 
not fully maintained a tradition valuable to gen- 
tiemen of their profession. 

But the case, notwithstanding its lack of start- 
ling features and its coming along ‘so close to 
the Lorimer ease. is valuable. It will help the 
Lorimer case to help a cause which in this coun- 
try evidently needs such investigations to bring 
a sluggish public opinion up to the point where 
it will effectively demand action of the Legis- 
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latures and of Congress. What that action should 
be is pretty plain—far plainer than is usually 
the case with old and wide-spread political abuses. 
We shall not have much trouble in getting a model 
of a corrupt-practices act when we make up our 
minds to pass one that will accomplish its pur- 
pose. They have such a law in England, and have 
had it for years, and there is abundant testimony 
to the effect that it is enforced and has practically 
ended the improper uses of* money in elections. 
Mr. Evererr Cotsy, who had the best sort of a 
chance to observe the recent English election, is 
only the latest-of many competent deponents who 
are perfectly positive on this point. Of course 
we may have to modify some things in the law 
to suit our conditions, but it will not do to contend 
that corruption is too confirmed a habit with us 
to yield to the same treatment that destroyed it in 
England. It never has been as bad in this country 
as it used to be in England, or looked so firmly 
established. The greatest Ministry England ever 
had, the Ministry that made the United Kingdom 
truly an empire, rested on a system of corruption 
such as the worst boss in this country never even 
dreamed of. Pirr was no more eminent in states- 
manship than was his colleague, Newcastie, in 
vote-buying. We can stop corrupt practices in 
this country the same way the English stopped 
them; and there are signs that we may be going to 
do it pretty soon. 
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Women in the Massachusetts Campaign 

It is not surprising that the Massachusetts 
suffragettes should take the lead: in introducing 
English methods of fighting for their cause. In- 
deed, it would not have been surprising if Old 
Bay had gone ahead of the far West and been 
the first State to give her women the ballot. They 
have long had a say-so in certain localities on 
certain local questions, and many Massachusetts 
women have done vigorous and conspicuous work 
for public causes. Maybe their numbers have 
been against them on the question of giving them 
full political privileges. They are in the majority, 
we believe, and that may be why their sisters in 
the far West, where males predominate, found it 
easier to persuade the men to let them vote in 
all elections. But we can’t help questioning the 
choice by the Massachusetts women of Candidate 
Louis Frorntycuam as the first ene on whom to 
try the English plan of interrupting and heckling 
the speakers at public meetings of the regular 
parties. It strikes us that Lieutenant-Governor 
FROTHINGHAM is too polite a candidate to meet the 
needs of their particular kind of propaganda. He 
is not only polite, but young; so young that there 
was not time enough to forget about him as a 
Harvard baseball captain before he reappeared 
as a candidate for high political office. He cannot 
reasonably be expected to be as stern and harsh 
with lady: interlocutors as their plan requires*him 
to be. It will be hard to make him look like a 
despot and a suppressor of femininity. His op- 
ponent, Governor Foss, who is a great big man 
with a big mustache and rather fierce ways, and 
older, and who never was a Harvard undergrad- 
uate, seems to come much nearer filling the bill. 
Surely it would have been more natural to begin 
with him. But perhaps the idea was to show that 
the ladies were so much in earnest that all candi- 
dates looked alike to them. There may be some- 
thing in that. 

We are interested because we want to know 
whether the English methods, however applied, 
are going to work well in this country, and whether 
they are going to be adopted extensively. A lot 
of ground ehas been won for woman suffrage on 
this side without much use of them. Enough 
States have been carried to give it a pretty fair 
trial, and that is more substantial than anything 
yet won in England. The *opposition to it does 
not seem to be very bitter and savage anywhere. 
We doubt, therefore, whether an access of violence 
in the demand for it would really be good politics. 


Italica 

_Columbus Day got plenty of attention. To 
judge from the oratorical output of the occasion, 
not a few of our leading citizens must have bor- 
rowed the youngsters’ school histories of this coun- 
try and freshened up on the first chapter. That 
was worth doing, certainly; a finer or more in- 
spiring chapter it would be hard to name. Others 
did better still, and freshened up on Italian history 
also. That was quite as pertinent, for the day was 
feally treated as Italian Day. Its educational 
range was very wide indeed. 

No doubt the war in the Mediterranean helped 
to stimulate the celebration; but only a moderate 
proportion of the oratory was devoted to that 
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theme. Brother Hearst, over in Brooklyn, went 
straight at it, but Mayor Gaynor, in Manhattan, 
steered away from it. Naturally, those who could 
approve of it were the ones who felt the freest 
to mention it, and Brother Ilkarst, as its most 
ardent defender, discussed it the most freely. Le 
put his approval of it on tle broad ground that 
the rule of the Turks in Tripoli, as elsewhere, has 
been such an abomination that Italy, as the right- 
cous power nearest at hand, was justified in under- 
taking to represent humanity and put an end to 
it. The idea seems to be that the right to sup- 
press a nuisance comes into play in international 
affairs when the nuisance is big enough. That is 
pretty much the same ground that the poet 
D’Annunzio had taken in a long article for fhe 
Hearst papers, in which, art playing  hand- 
maiden to patriotism, he painted in very dark 
colors the state of Tripoli under the Turks. It is 
probably the best ground Italy and her defenders 
‘an take. The list of Turkey’s offenses against 
Italy and Italians alone given out by the Italian 
Ministry did not make so good a for the 
ordinary kind of war as D’ANNuNzio’s picture of 
anachronistic barbarism, if true, makes for a 
crusade. He also, it should be added, attaches con- 
siderable importance to the ancient Italian oceupa- 
tion of the province, but that would have more 
force and fitness as a sentimental incentive to a 
crusade than as the basis of a claim in international 
law. Italian interests in Tripoli, on the other 
hand, would more naturally help to justify the 
ordinary kind of war-making, but maybe they can 
be brought in after the crusade has succeeded. 

Still, we think the Columbus Day orators who 
icok to the past had rather the better conception 
of their opportunity. That way one invades such 
glory as modern Italy would hardly claim that 
she has yet won or begun to win. That way lie 
the sources of all her inspiration to win more 
glory now and in the future. It is safer as yet 
to talk of the Roman arches of Tripoli than of the 
dismantled Turkish fortifications. 
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Ungrudged Expenditure 

We have not observed that any statistician has 
caleulated the relation of the cost of sport to the 
present high cost of living. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the expense of the baseball games which 
interest our population here so acutely this week. 
Fifty thousand people will devote two or three 
afternoons to these games; the cost of admission 
will be considerable; the value of the time ex- 
pended will be something; the cost of transporta- 
tion will be large, and a few millions will be spent 
for newspapers in which to read about the games. 
But there will be no complaint to Congress, how- 
ever much grumbling there may be from folks 
who couldn’t get tickets. The joy of life is pro- 
moted by these contests. Hang the expense! 


Plantagenets, Take Notice! 

Doctors of genealogy dispute the derivation of 
Mr. Joun D. Rockeretyier from the PLANTAGENETS 
of England. 

Of course; but what matter! It is of slight 
moment whether Mr. RockereLLer derives from 
some deceased PLANTAGENET or not. If so, it was 
all over lorg, long ago, aud the estate distributed. 

3ut if there are any living PLANTAGENETS that 
can trace descent from Mr. Rockerreiier, that 
might be worth looking into, for, unless report 
exaggerates, there will be something coming to 
Uncle Joun’s descendants. 


A Brace of Celts 

Sir Wituiam Butter’s memoirs are in the hands 
of readers—the one British officer in South Africa 
who gave: his government a and timely 
warning of how matters stood between the British 
and the Boers, and what would happen if the Boers 
were overcrowded, as presently. in spite of Burier, 
they were. 

Sir Roperr Tart, who died last month, In- 
spector-General of Customs in China for forty- 
five years, has been described as “for many years 
the most influential European in the Chinese 
Empire—the force behind the British embassy.” 

Both Irishmen. 


sound 


The Extension of Efficiency 

Dr. Guy Porter Benron, in his address at his 
inauguration as president of the University of 
Vermont, broke it to his: hearers, including the 
undergraduates of the university, that since the 
beginning of the last century the limit of efficiency 
in men had been extended fifteen years. Men are 
at their best now, he said, up to the age of sixty- 
five. “This is not the age of the young man. 
It is the age of the prepared man.” 








Travel-Pictures 

ONE often finds upon reflection that travel, after a 
short time, itself into a few distinct and 
moving pictures that stand out against a background 
of general, blurred motion. So there stands out on 
the Riviera a certain day when the motor-car wound 
in and out among narrow streets of painted houses, 
where the merry inhabitants complaisantly flattened 
It climbed 


resolves 


themselves against the wall to let it pass. 
up and down hills, with terraced groves of olives on 
one side of the road, and a shallow opalescent sea on 
the other. And all motion was made to the low, con- 
tinuous accompaniment of the upsurging, long-with- 
drawing ocean. It happened on a Sunday, and all the 
men of the neighborhood seemed to be on bicycles. 
They passed us, a score at a time, and when the Amer- 
ican Claxon horn sounded they greeted it with shouts 
of laughter and a compliment: * Bella trompeta! bella, 
bella trompeta!” 

But the real picture came when the car was stopped 
short at the entrance to a village and we were urged 
to take the outer road around the town and by the 
sea. We understood that there was to be a procession, 
and that the car would put it to rout in the narrow 
streets. But not at all! As we reached the high point 
by the outer walls of the little town and looked down 
on the myriad-colored stretch of placid sea, there came 
into sight a long procession, which the amiable Italians 
were unwilling we should miss. It was led by little 
girls; quaint little girls in high-waisted white and 
blue dresses and odd bonnets; behind them placid-faced 
nuns; a large contingent of ugly old women; then 
more little girls carrying banners, and boys, old men, 
and priests, and all the long winding procession were 
chanting a charming, simple-tuned hymn with a re- 
frain of 

“Santa Maria, prege per me.” 


The car drew aside under a cliff, and the sea, like 
a flat wall, made a beautiful background to the lovely 
frieze of moving figures. It might easily have been 
one of those wonderful pageant pictures of the fifteenth 
century which still gladden the walls of galleries and 
museums and set the heart beating with delight. Here, 
however, it was real and alive, and moving with the 
great sweep of fresh air from over the sea enveloping 
it, and the sound of the long, monotonous hymn making 
it more alive. It was the féte of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin, and all through Italy and Austria 
one stumbles upon the Virgin’s fétes of one kind or 
another till one would come to think that the life of 
that simple, wondering mother was an unbroken chain 
of grand pageants. One the old colored 
woman, with the primitive’s delight in pageantry, who 
recited the hymn, 


remembers 


. 
“From Jordan’s dark and stormy shore 

I cas’ de wishful eye,” 
not with ‘where my possessions,” but 
Heaven evidently being 


and ended it, 
“where my processions lie.” 
to her one prolonged procession with plenty of brass- 
bands, 

Another picture is that of the small dead towns that 
sit high up on sheer Alpine ridges between the borders 
of France and Italy. The little towns on the top of 
the rocky mountains look as dead as the rocks them- 
selves, indeed as if hewn out of the rocks. Layer upon 
layer of flat roof, staring empty windows, and each 
little lonely village perched so high from human inter- 
course, with its white church tower. Gray, 
lonely, deserted, and yet each one with its aspiring 
symbol! Little egress those men must have had to 
the solaces of man and work, and diflieulty must have 
attended each descent into the world: but the chureh 
was there, and they could doubtless enter at any mo- 
ment and find God, who is everywhere. Was it not 
HreINE who complained that it was very inconsiderate 
of the German philosophers to abolish God, since 
“whom, pray, am [ to groan to at night, after my 
wife has gone to sleep, if there is no God“? 

We mounted by a zigzag road and entered one of 
these little mountain towns about noon, and found it 
not deserted in the least, but the narrow streets crowd- 
ed with living people. Everything was going on 
frankly in the open; babies lay out on the sidewalks, 
peacefully sleeping; boys and girls at their games; old 
women in short, full skirts were carrying baskets about, 
and dark-frocked priests were sauntering along the 
ways. The houses were all adorned with iron balconies, 
and the streets were again just wide enough for a ear 


square, 


to wind through. 

Perhaps in deseribing the rare beauty that 
meets wherever the past is left unhampered and un- 
vulgarized, it is only fair to mention the first impres- 
sion of the much-famed Como. As the car draws up 
in front of the cathedral and one raises one’s eyes to 
the dome, one sees it set against a huge gray rock 
with large advertisements of Vermouth and Tot, this 
last being a new digestive tablet. No amount. of 
beauty, and Como is rich in it as one leaves the town 
and goes along the lake to Bellaggio and Cadenabbia, 
can quite erase the shock and horror of that awful 
Indeed, the whole theory of taste being heredi- 
tary, is easily destroyed by travel in Italy. Not even 
in’ America, where there are no traditions and no 
reasons for good taste, is the taste of modern man so 
vulgar, so irreverent, so shocking as the taste of the 
modern Italian. There is no beauty he will not de- 
stroy or sell or disfigure for money. : 

But if Como is largely vulgarized, at least Lake 


one 


sight. 
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Garda, less popular and frequented, retains much of 
its unspoiled beauty. Unlike the jade-colored Como, 
it is a blue lake, long and narrow, with high, pink 
mountains shutting it in. Who sees it first by passing 
the Castello di Scaligeri, and walks out on to Point 
Sirmione, has the most wonderful impression of its 
infinite variety of loveliness. To reach the remains of 
Catullus’s Villa one takes a winding footpath through 
gray, twisted olive-groves. The lake lies on either side 
the slim neck of land, a blue, lucent amethyst, except 
where it breaks in jade ripples over the pink stones 


and shallow sands. On one side the lake is sweet, 
gently rolling country, and on the other the high 


mountains descend in fold on fold of soft, blue, misty 
slope. In the distance, where water and land met, there 
was a band of bright azure mist, and in it loomed the 
tiny white fishing villages that dot the shores. Out 
over the soft, burnt grasses, and under the little, gray, 
rustling olive-trees, we come by slow ascent to the 
point in the water where CATULLUS, the man of taste, 
ence built his villa. There remain now great stone 
arches that frame bits of the magic scene and show the 
mountain, lake, and tiny town in a wonderful gray rock 
oval. To the top of the gray arches a tiny footpath 
leads, and one may lie in the thick mosses that carpet 
the stones and look out over lucent sea and misty 
mountain. There are no werds yet invented that might 
tell the. heavenly loveliness of outline, color, and 
atmosphere here, but no one wonders that CATULLUS 
came to build his villa, or that DANTE sang the beauty 
of the point, and after him CArpuccio and TENNYSON. 

There is one more bit of a picture that must strike 
any one who leaves Italy and enters Germany. It is 
the sudden change from flat, vertical lines to gables, 
steps, steeples, pepper-pot towers, projecting toy-win- 
dows, everything pointed, which means a German town, 
There is a sudden sense of home and close human 
relations and of pervading musie that mingles with 
these pointed roofs. In one cathedral in a town of 
half a hundred people we found a little boy of nine or 
ten lugging a fat. stupid-faced baby to an organ re- 
cital. “ Do you care so much for music?” asked the 
sympathetic lady, wondering how he bore his load. 
“The baby likes the music,” he responded, convinced. 
Surely he must be a doubting Thomas who would ques- 
tion that all these steep roofs and lace-like spires and 
great organs will fail to give the baby a heart for 
romance and music. 





Correspondence 


LIQUOR AND LABOR IN MAINE 


j New York, September 27, 1911 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Being a Maine man who knows all parts of 
that State and being on the editorial staff of several 
journals that represent the views of the most en- 
lightened business men of that State, may I ask of 
your courtesy, the privilege of writing a few words 
as to facts about the liquor question in Maine as 
viewed by a majority of her business men? Maine 
never had a sound prohibition law. No act for the 
regulation or the suppression of the liquor trade that 
represented the views of honest men ever passed 
through the legislative mill at Augusta. In the begin- 
ning of the agitation against the liquor trade in 
Maine, Judge Appleton argued that in the lumbering, 
ship-building, and shipping industries, certain em- 
ployers of many men of the laboring classes encour- 
aged drunkenness, because of the large profits which 
they made out of investments in distilleries, taverns, 
dram-shops, and bawdy houses. In those days, lumber- 
jacks were paid off at the end of a season; sawmill 
hands, shipwrights, and many other kinds’ of 
mechanics were mainly paid off in store orders limited 
in sum to a portion of their earnings. Settlements 
with employees above the grades of day laborers were 
usually made once a year. At the annual settlement 
times, many of the thrifty working-men accepted in- 
terest-bearing notes for balance of account. Others 
received the amount due in cash. ‘This custom was 
common in most parts of Maine until a few years ago. 
At settlement times, dishonest men in trade and manu- 
facturing liked to bring about the fuddling of em- 
ployees that they might swindle them as to the amount 
due to them. General Neal Dow shut down a lucrative 
mercantile business that he might give all his time 
to the promotion of work against the evils of the liquor 
trade. He embarked in that work because he saw on 
every hand the terrible conditions brought about by 
drunkenness. In my boyheod I saw General Dow and 
Father O’Donnell, a Catholic priest in Portland, go 
together to stop an affray between more than one 
hundred drunken laborers. One man was murdered 
by having a stick rammed down his throat by another 
drunkard, just as Father O’Donnell and General Dow 
reached the place. It was the crimes committed by 
brutish laboring-men and sailors of the horrible hybrid 
races from the waterside slums of western Europe, 
and impressed upon American ships and thus turned 
loose in eastern New England, that brought about the 
conditions that induced so many of the brightest and 
best of the men and women of Maine to work for 
temperance at first, and afterward for prohibition. 

For many years, almost ninety per cent. of the drunk- 
ards, thieves, and other law-and-order-defying people 
in Maine have been Jow-class foreigners, or the children 
of such foreigners. Nearly all these people like liquor, 
because they want to get drunk. For almost. thirty 
vears some of the large employing industries in Maine 
have been in the control of people living out of Maine, 
and whose idea as to labor is to keep cutting down 
wages and replacing natives with the lowest types of 
foreigners. This is particularly true of the textile, 
wood-pulp, paper, stone, and leather-working trades. 
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Every day for years and years has seen a continuous 
migration of fine types of Maine-born-and-bred men 
and women to the westward and southward, because 
they can do better by migrating than by staying at 
home. In that way in recent years Maine has lost 
about 350,000 of the finest types of active, sober, ambi- 
tious, and thrifty young men and women of English, 
Scotch, Irish, and French blood. To-day there are 
many more natives,of Maine living without that State 
than in it. The barbarians that have been poured 
into Maine in recent years to work at poorly paid 
callings have drunk from the cradle, and they have 
no idea of uplifting themselves in any way. Cunning 
and unscrupulous employers like to encourage drinking 
among these slaves in all but name, because they know 
that hard-drinking men and women have no ambition 
and that most of their offspring care nothing for 
going to school, and their parents send them to work 
in defiance of the anti-child-labor law. Thus it is 
that in Maine the covert power of the employers of 
cheap labor and of child labor and the corrupt bosses 
are all for a liquor-license law. The decline in the 
strength of the advocates of prohibition, Republicans 
and Democrats, of late years is due to migration of the 
high types of the people. The Democratic party never 
was a rum party in Maine. ‘Thousands of Maine’s 
Democrats never tasted liquor, and work against the 
liquor interest. A good many of Maine’s professional 
Prohibitionists are arrant humbugs. In the recent 
campaign the work of most of those persons seemed to 
be playing into the hands of the Rum Trust, which 
sent about five bundred whisky soaks and harlots and 
confidence-men into the State to work a campaign 
that might have been effective in a zone of ignorance 
and criminality, like the rum-ruled State of New York, 
but it failed to work in imposing upon the superior 
people of Maine. 
I am, sir, 
G. WILFRED PEAKCE. 





THE LIQUOR PROBLEM A HEALTH PROBLEM 


Koxomo, Inv., September 30, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I notice in your issue of September 23d, under 
“Maine vs. Prohibition,” the following statement: 
“It” (the liquor problem) “is a health problem, not 
to be treated emotionally nor politically, but scientifi- 
eally.” 

Now, according to the opinion of a very large num- 
ber of lawyers, judges, and wardens of penitentiaries, 
three-fourths of the commitments to the latter institu- 
tions are due to the use of alcoholics. Were these 
people committed to prison on account of poor health? 
Or was it for not obeying the sanitary regulations 
relating to the liquor traffic? 

Is not your diagnosis something of a “ misfit”? The 
sale of intoxicants affects the morals of men; it is 
therefore a subject for moral and reiigious influence. 

It causes crime; it has, therefore, a political and 
legal significance; it causes pauperism, therefore 
affects the taxpayers, and, worst of all, it is the 
greatest hinderance to the making of good citizens 
from the young men of our country, and it is, there- 
fore, the business of the State to suppress it. 

I am, sir, 
ELWwoop HAYNER. 


The alcoholics may be said to have been committed 
to prison on account of poor health. A confirmed 
alcoholic is unquestionably a sick man. To restore and 
protect him and keep alcohol out of him is a health 
problem, and one of great ditliculty. It is nowhere 
worse handled, that we know of, than in Maine under 
prohibition. 

We agree with you entirely that the sale of intoxi- 
cants affects the morals of men and is therefore a 
subject for moral and religious influence. 

But it is not true that because the sale of intoxi- 
cants affects the morals of men and causes crime it 
is therefore the business of the State to suppress it. 
Sexual inclination affects the morals of men and causes 
crime, but the State does not make it its business to 
suppress it, though it does try to regulate it—KbpITor. 





THE ENGLISH WAY WITH BAGGAGE 
Lonpon, September 25, 1911+ 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—As an American abroad who has had con- 
siderable experience in European travel, both on the 
Continent and England, I have read with interest the 
letters appearing in your paper. 

In relation to the English baggage (luggage) sys- 
tem as compared to the American system, I thoroughly 
agree with Mr. Walton, of Alabama, who thinks any 
one preferring the English way “ lacking in common 
sense, 

In my opinion there is no comparison between the 
two methods, as the English have no system, but 
merely a very crude and primitive attempt at a 
system. 

I happened to be a passenger on the Olympic when 
she met with her accident.. With the other passengers 
I returned to Waterloo Station (London) on _ the 
special train. Arriving at Waterloo Station, the bag- 
gage was dumped on the platform in the usual Eng- 
lish way, and each person hunted up his or her own 
baggage. 

On board the Olympic during the accident and after- 
ward absolutely no confusion prevailed. On _ the 
station platform at Waterloo after the arrival of 
the train, everything was confusion and chaos, and I 
saw at least three ladies at different parts of the plat- 
form pulling their trunks out of the heap of baggage. 

One might have thought that the special train had 
been in collision instead of the Olympic. 

This is a typical example of the English way of 
handling baggage. and any one preferring this to the 
American method must be “ lacking in common sense.” 

T am, sir, 
AN AMERICAN ABROAD. 



























aE T was a strange spectacle presented 
RAENNG to the world in Algiers in the year 
Ch) 1800—the consular representatives 

W4 of the greatest nations of the earth 
Ny kissing the hands of old turbaned 
WR pirates and paying into their coffers 
Dex, sums of money enough in the aggre- 

5 gate to have built, armed, and 

equipped a fleet sufficiently strong 
to sink their corsairs, reduce to ruins their coast 
cities, and destroy forever their power. 

The American commerce in the Mediterranean was 
growing in importance with every year of the young 
country’s advancement. Over eighty ships flying the 
American flag had passed the Strait of Gibraltar in 
the year 1797. And the remark of an English cap- 
tain from Mahon that the American vessels were ruin- 
ing the British commerce not only in the Mediterranean 
but in the East Indies had some slight foundation. 
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Tobias Lear, Consul-General to the Barbary 
Powers, who made the treaty with Tripoli 


There is no question about it, England could have 
wiped the Barbary States off the map with a single 
stroke of the Prime Minister’s pen. Nelson was in 
the Mediterranean with his great line-of-battle ships, 
but for good and sufficient reasons, she preferred to 
head the list of tributaries in order to make use of 
the power she purchased by crippling commercial 
competition. 

At Tunis the American consular representative, 
William Eaton, was a bold, hot-tempered, and very 
sensitive person, whose behavior while in the presence 
of the Bashaw had nothing in it that was either 
cringing or servile. The romance and adventure 
which began after he had been a resident in Tunis 
some four years led to one of the most remarkable 
chapters of almost forgotten history and an exciting 
series of events that read as strange as fiction. On 
the political record of our country in this same con- 
nection appears a black and ugly blot. 

Again and again Eaton counseled a display of 
force on the North-African coast as the only way to 
bring the Barbary pirates to terms, and he speaks of 
the pleasure it would give him to see a hangman ac- 
company the vessels and a gallows erected as a warn- 
ing to the robbers. Some of his communications show 
the character of the man better than a long deserip- 
tion. 

We find this entry in his diary under the date of the 
llth of August, 1798: 

“11th—Some good friend had informed the Bey 
that I had an elegant Grecian mirror in my house. 
To-day he sent a request for it, pretending that he 
wanted it for the cabin of his pleasure boat now about 
to be launched. So it is. If the consuls have a good 
piece of furniture, or any other good thing which 
strikes the Bey’s fancy, he never hesitates to ask for 
it, and they have no alternative but to give it. 

“ 12th—Sent the Bey the mitror.” 

There is no doubt that Eaton’s subsequent actions 
showed a degree of personal animosity besides the 
patriotic resolution to place his sword and his ex- 
perience at the service of his country. In the neigh- 
boring province of Tripoli, James Leander Cathcart, 
the American Consul, was having as hard a time as 
Eaton had at Tunis, and their affairs had at last 
reached a crisis. On the 14th of March, 1801, war 
broke out between the United States and the Bashaw. 
The early history of the conflict is familiar to every 
school-boy who has read American Naval History. 
The grand old frigate Philadelphia, under the com- 


mand of Captain William Bainbridge, had grounded . 


off the coast on an uncharted rock, and, surrounded 
by an overwhelming force of Tripolitan gunboats, had 


been forced to haul down her flag, and her crew and 
officers were languishing in Tripolitan dungeons. But 
a state of strange political affairs existed in that coun: 





THE TRUE STORY OF A FORGOTTEN INCIDENT 


By James Barnes 


try. The reigning Bashaw, who rejoiced in the peace- 
able name of Joseph, had usurped the throne of his 
older brother Hamet, the original sovereign, who had 
taken refuge in Tunis. By. careful inquiry Eaton 
ascertained the fact that Hamet had a large follow- 
ing in his own country and that the people were tired 
of the cruelties and exactions of the usurper. Acting 
without any official instructions from Washington, 
Eaton first began secret negotiations with the deposed 
ruler, and afterward, through his own unaided efforts, 
assisted by his remarkable personality, he succeeded 
in persuading Hamet to refuse the offer of a governor- 
ship tendered him by his brother (who only wished once 
more to get him in his power) and enticed the rightful 
ruler on board a ship destined to Malta. While on 
this cruise Eaton made a tentative arrangement by 
which he bound Hamet to lend the weight of his 
political influence, in case he should, succeed in re- 
covering his throne, in exchange for aétual assistance 
from the United States in the shape of arms and 4 
small sum of money costing less than the tribute that 
had been yearly paid into the coffers of his piratical 
relative. 

Leaving Hamet at Malta, Eaton sailed for America 
to present his plan to Thomas Jefferson, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. This was on the 10th of 
March, 1803, and in June we find him at Washington 
urging his cause. Party feeling ran rather high and 
Eaton was at odds with many of those in authority, 
but at last, owing to his insistence, he received per- 
mission to undertake his cherished project, though the 
support that he obtained was of the most lukewarm 
character. Jefferson was sick of the war that was 
dragging on in the Mediterranean. The expenses were 
heavy, money was scarce, and although Eaton gained 
tacit permission to gather some artillery and a small 
force from the American fleet, at the same time the 
other American agents had been instructed in case 
of Eaton’s failure to offer once more the proposition 
of tribute in exchange for the release of the prisoners 
and the cessation of hostilities. 

Colonel Tobias Lear, accompanied by his wife, had 
heen dispatched by the powers at Washington to join 
Commodore Barron and act as a national emissary 
in the disgraceful business of buying peace. Mrs. 
Eaton, who had become one of her husband’s warmest 
advocates, and Mrs. Lear were not on the best of 
terms, and it seems that the two ladies, hot partisans 
as they were, had each in conversation reflected upon 
the importance of her husband’s difficult mission. So 
deeply had this feeling rankled that between Lear and 
Eaton had sprung up not only an intense rivalry, but 
an actual hatred. The success of one meant the 
humiliation of the other, but the odds were all in 
Lear’s favor. 

Among the naval officers, Commodores Preble and 
Barron at their head, Eaton’s project of landing an 
armed force was regarded as visionary, and when it 
was found that Hamet Bashaw, tired of waiting at 
Malta, had gone to Egypt and put himself under the 
protection of the Bey, the whole adventure was con- 
sidered impossible. But Eaton considered that not 
only his personal honor but that of his country was 
also at stake in the undertaking, and at great risk and 
danger he succeeded in reaching Cairo. With a hand- 
ful of officers whom he had attached -to himself, in- 
cluding Lieutenant Blake of the Argus, Lieutenant 
O’Bannon of the marines, Midshipmen Mann and 
Danielson and a Mr. Farquhar, he pushed on into the 
interior and, after various vicissitudes, met once more 
Hamet Bashaw, who, resentful at having been aban- 
doned, had again to be persuaded that the United 
States was actually desirous of an alliance. But 
when once convinced he gathered together his little 
army of faithful followers, under the promise that 

















Commodore Rodgers, who embarked Eaton 
and his forces after their pointless victory 


a 
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war 


munitions of 
would be furnished for the forlorn hope of an expedi- 
tion by land into the heart of the enemy's country. 


aid and arms, artillery, and all 


was all en- 
Commodore 


with him, 
he wrote to 


Eaton, as was characteristic 
thusiasm. In March, 1805, 
Preble outlining his plans. 

“Our party consists of five hundred men, one hun- 
dred of whom are Christian, reeruited on the spot and 
employed in our service. We shall make a stand at 
Bomba and await the return of Captain Hull with 
supplies and reinforcements before seizing the prov- 
inces of Derna and Pengazi, for which purpose he sails 
for the rendezvous the day after to-morrow.” 


“How glorious would be the exhibition—to see our 
fellow-citizens in captivity in Tripoli marching tri- 
umphant from a dungeon to their tyrant’s palace and 
display the flag of the United States!’ 

The request that Eaton made of the Commodore 
was extremely modest. He asked for only one hundred 
stands of arms, two ‘field pieces with train and ammu- 
nition, and his promised detachment of one hundred 
marines. . iis calculation for his whole expense, the 
burden of which he had borne up to that moment out 
of his own pocket, including his disbursement in 
Egypt, was but twenty thousand dollars. He received 
a few old muskets, some supplies of rice and bread 

















William Eaton, American Consul at Tunis and 
commander of the tirst armed expedition to be 
landed on foreign shores by the United States 


and exactly six marines! As he was about to start 
into the Lybian Desert he made a treaty with Hamet 
that was sweeping in its terms and promised in case 
of success the freedom of the Mediterranean. The pre- 
amble of the copy which he sent to Commodore Preble 
is on the next page reproduced from the original. It 
pledged the United States so far as possible to the 
assistance of the Bashaw’s cause. On March 6th the 
caravan of 190 camels and the nondescript little army 
began their march. Little did Eaton know that even 
at this time Lear was already beginning his negotia- 
tions with the usurper at Tripoli. There is no time 
to detail here the whole story of this wonderful ad- 
venture. The force was mutinous from the outset. 
Delay followed delay. But still under the indomitable 
will of Eaton the little army kept going. He cajoled 
them with promises, held them by threats, and ordered 
them on with his pistols. In fifteen days they had 
covered two hundred miles. Three times had Eaton 
been forced to order all rations stopped. Two days 
had they been without water. Twice they were com- 
pelled to kill camels for food, and when they reached 
Bomba the expected reinforcements that he was to 
receive there from Captain Hull were missing. There 
was no vessel to be seen. Some Arabs stated that a 
few days before they had seen two ships off the coast, 
but that they had sailed away. 

Eaton wrote despairingly in his diary: 

“Nothing could prevail on our men to believe that 
they had been there. They abused us as impostors 
and infidels and said that we had drawn them into 
the situation with treacherous views.” 

The Christians separated from the Mohammedans 
and, going to the top of the hill, built fires. With 
joy and delight the next morning two sails were dis- 
covered, and the Argus and the sloop-of-war Hornet 
stood in to shore and landed supplies. 

Eaton’s spirits rose. The allies once more declared 
their belief in him and. again fell completely under 
his sway. It was but a few days’ marching distance 
from the large city of Derna, and soon emissaries 
began to arrive who stated that the majority of citi- 
zens were in favor of rising and declaring for Hamet, 
but that the governor was devoted to the usurper 











Joseph and could bring eight hundred men into battle. 
It was also stated that an army of four thousand men 
was approaching by forced marches under the com- 
mand of Joseph Bashaw’s most important general. 
And at this very moment a storm arose which blew 
the vessels off the coast. The battle that took place 
on the 27th of April was the first victory ever fought 
and won under an American commander on foreign 
soil. With the aid of the two little sloops of war 
that had returned after the blow and engaged the 
shore batteries, the action commenced. Eaton’s small 
force of Christians seemed to animate the Arabs with 
unusual bravery. They charged and fought in a way 
that was totally unexpected. No doubt there was a 
great deal of inside assistance given to the attacking 
forces by desertion, and the two little field-pieces that 
accompanied the expedition did great service. But 
during the first hour, affairs hung in a balance, one 
gun becoming too heated and the other having the 
rammer shot away. The Arabs began to fall back. 
Katon perceived that the cause was lost unless some- 
thing should be done to stem the tide. Calling for a 
charge, he led the little band of Christians at full 
run over the open against ten times their number. 
Lieutenant O'Bannon and the Midshipman Mann and 
the six marines took the enemy’s principal battery 
and turned its guns upon the city. In the mad rush 
forward Eaton had received a bullet in his wrist which 
had badly shattered it, but not for an instant did he 
halt or retire. After an action of two hours the 
opposing commander withdrew his forees and the 
governor took refuge in the harem, the most sacred 
sanctuary. Eaton planned to secure his person and 
offer him at once in exchange for Captain Bainbridge, 
still a prisoner at Tripoli. 

Of the few Christians fourteen had been killed and 
wounded. The little squad of six marines lost half 
its number. But when the American flag was raised 
in the citadel at Derna the followers of the rightful 
Bashaw had forgotten their suspicion and dislike of 
Christians and looked up to their American leader 
with almost worshipful obedience. Among the ragged 
sons of the desert was springing up an esprit that 
they had never known before. It was the determined 
courage of Eaton and his masterful handling of the 
difficulties and the bold example of the devoted little 
band of white men that had been the cause of the 
success. 

Every day deserters were flocking to the standard 
of the true Bashaw. The army of the usurper, still 
greater in numbers, was on the hills outside of the city, 
hut its leaders could not depend upon their men. They 
could not even whip them up to facing the American 
guns. 

What was going on in the outside world Eaton did 
not know. It was a long time since he had communi- 
cated with Commodore Barron, who, as the repre- 
sentative of the American government, had full treaty 
powers. He had had no communication whatsoever 
from Colonel Tobias Lear, the special commissioner, 
and no word had passed between the usurper and him- 
self, except the historic message, ** My head or yours.” 

If he had had twe hundred men and a few more 
pieces of artillery, Eaton could have marched to 
Tripoli, the people would have declared for Hamet 
he could have released the prisoners sweltering in the 
dungeons or working on the ramparts; he would have 
heen hailed as The Deliverer, and his name would have 
gone down to all history henored and remembered. 
Under the terms of the convention with the rightful 
Bashaw, the money expended upon the ahole of the 
expedition and the war was to be refunded from the 
l'vipolitan treasury; the tributes of Denmark, Sweden, 
and the Batavian Republic were pledged by the right- 
ful Bashaw to pay the costs. 

But Lear was a jealous man; poor old Commodore 
Barron had been so ill that he could not with his own 
hand write a letter. He had been at Malta hundreds 
of miles away from the scene of action, as had also 
the jealous Tobias Lear. Suddenly there had arrived 
a notice from the usurper that he was willing to treat, 
und would accept certain terms if they might be offered 
to him. 

Lear and the poor sick eld sailor held a conference, 
and the result was that on the first of June General 
Katon received a communication that must have then 
and there almost broken his bold, brave heart. His 
country had abandoned him—the United States had 
purchased an ignominious peace! 

The very day that the treaty was signed—June 3, 
1805—as Eaton and Lieutenant O'Bannon passed 
through the town, everybody —men, women, and 
children, from the windows and in the streets—shout- 
ed: “ Long live the Americans! Long live our friends 
and protectors!” And in his sorrow that night, poor 
Eaton wrote: “ Hapless beings! If they could desery 
the reverse that probably awaits them, how justly 
would their exclamations of confidence be turned to 
execrations!” 

Once more Eaton appealed to the Commodore of 
the fleet, giving reasons for his further hope of suc- 
cess, and concluding: “ Be assured, sir, we only want 
cash and a few marines to proceed to Tripoli, and to 
meet you in the citadel of that. piratical kennel for 
ihe liberation of our captives. It is thought proper 
to despatch the Hornet with these communications, 
and hold the ground here until your answer can be 
received.” 

And the answer came! It was Eaton himself -who 
communicated its contents to the poor misled Hamet, 
who replied, “ Alas! you have not co-operated with 
me, but with my brother!” He pleaded that in place 
of being abandoned he should at least be given a 
chance to save his own life, and therefore asked that 
he be taken away in an American vessel. 

On the 11th of June, in the evening, the Constella- 
tion, one of the larger vessels of the squadron under 
Commodore Rodgers, anchored in the roads, and 
Eaton was informed that all was over. In order to 
save the lives of the white people with him from those 
who would turn upon them when informed of their 
seeming treachery, he had to resort to strategy. The 
word was passed out among the people that large 
reinforcements ‘and supplies would be landed from the 
frigate. At eight o’clock in the evening, all of the 
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Christians were gathered together in the little battery 
at the water-front, sentinels were placed in order to 
prevent intercourse between the town and the outpost. 
In the mean time all the Constellation’s boats were 
drawn up alongside the dock. 

But again let Eaton take up the description of this 
harrowing and awful spectacle. He writes to Commo- 
dore Rodgers at sea on the date of the 13th, having 
first a his conduct up to the moment of leaving: 

“I ordered the captain of cannoniers to embark his 
company with the field-pieces and a ten-inch howitzer 
which fell into our hands on the 27th of April; and 
after them the Greek company. This was executed 
with silence and alacrity; but with astonishment. The 
marines remained at their posts. When the boats 
were seen returning I sent a messenger to the Bashaw 
requesting an interview. Understanding the purport 
cf this message, he immediately repaired to the fort 
with his retinue; dismounted, and embarked in the 
boats. The marines followed with the American offi- 
cers. When all were securely off, I stepped into a 
small boat, which I had retained for the purpose, and 
had just time to save my distance when the shore, 
when our camp, and the battery, were crowded with 
the distracted soldiery and populace; some calling on 
the Bashaw; some on me; some uttering shrieks; 
some execrations! Finding we were out of reach, they 
fell upon our tents and horses, which were left stand- 
ing; carried them off, and prepared themselves for 
flight.” 

A strange thing was afterwards learned. The be- 
sieging forces of Joseph Bashaw upon seeing the Con- 
siellation appear in the road, and hearing that she 
was preparing to make a landing, had vanished and 
dispersed. Over a thousand of the reigning Bashaw’s 
best troops and many of his half-hearted supporters 
had run away at the mere display of force! 

It is almost beyond belief that all that has been 
recorded in this sad story could have taken place. 
Excuses, of course, were made; reasons were given, 


deep impression on the Bashaw. I kept up that idea 
and endeavored from thence to make an arrangement 
favorabie to his brother, who, although not yet found 
to be the man who many had supposed, was yet en- 
titled to some consideration from us. But I found 
that this was impracticable, and that if persisted in 
would drive him into measures which might prove 
fatal to our countrymen in his power. I therefore 
engaged, of course, that on the conclusions of peace 
we should withdraw all of our forces and supplies from 
Derna and other parts of the dominion and the Bashaw 
engages that if his brother withdraws himself quietly 
from his dominions, his wife and family shall be re- 
stored to him. This is all that could be done, and I 
have no doubt but that the United States will pre- 
serve him, place him in a situation as eligible as 
that in which he was found... . 

“JT pray you will accept yourself and present to 
Mr. O’Bannon and our brave countrymen with you, 
my sincere congratulations on an event which your 
and their heroic bravery has tended to render so 
honorable to our country.” 

Alas! poor Katon! 

It is easy to see the reason for his bitterness subse- 
quently. He would have given a great deal to have 
called Lear out on the field of honor, but the latter 
would give him no opportunity. Probably he was too 
free in his expressions of opinion upon his return 
home. He made confirmed enemies of men who knew 
his worth and might have served him with the ad- 
ministration. His career henceforward was as_ un- 
happy and as hopeless as that of any man that ever 
lived. The authorities at Washington again refused 
to pay many of his justly incurred expenses. He 
found himself not only a bankrupt, but hopelessly in 
debt in a matter where he considered his honor was 
involved. A proposition started by many of his 
friends in Congress to give him a medal in honor of 
his services was defeated by his enemies in the oppo- 
sition, 
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The preamble to the convention between Hamet Bashaw and the United States 


but the blot remains. Colonel Lear paid to the usurper 
of Tripoli sixty thousand dollars for the release of 
the prisoners and cessation of hostilities, and in his 
letter gto General Eaton he has the temerity to write 
as follows, after having signed the ignominious treaty: 

‘I found that the heroic bravery of our few coun- 
trymen at Derna and the idea that we had a large 
force and immense supplies at that place, had made a 
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He died on May 31, 1810, and his end was a sad 
one. But never during even the times of his vicissi- 
tudes had he forgotten in his own abandonment the 
abandonment of Hamet. 

As we look back upon the tareer of this remarkable 
man, we feel a sensation of grief, and to a certain 
extent a feeling of personal anger. It is not too late, 
in a measure, to rehabilitate his name, 
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do, for a barometer of national pros- 
% perity, the American people may look 
eng forward with some confidence to a com- 

IS fortable year; for seldom have more 
extensive preparations been made for the 
amusement, and general 
edification of theatre-goers than in the 
season which is now beginning. 

Charles Frohman’s plans are, as usual, extensive. He 
has already launched John Drew in Hubert Henry Davies’s 
comedy, “A Single Man,” at the Empire Theatre. Maude 
Adams will continue on her tour with Rostand’s “ Chan- 
tecler.”. Haddon Chambers’s “ Passers-By ” seems to be 
duplicating at the Criterion its prosperous run at Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre, London. Ethel Barrymore is to ap- 
pear in “The Witness for the Defense,” another English 
play, and Billie Burke opened last week in “ The Run- 
away,” a translation of * The Gamin,” in which Lantelme 
scored in Paris last year. In “ The Siren,” at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre, Mr. Frohman has provided Donald Brian 
with a means of singing and waltzing as winningly as 
ever he did in “The Merry Widow,” with Julia Sander- 
son as his chief feminine partner. 

The Shuberts are to stage the first American pro- 
duction by Reinhardt, the great German stage manager, 
whose elaborate spectacle of ‘‘ Oedipus Rex” is to be 
brought over intact, with Martin Harvey, the English 
actor, in the title rdle. ‘‘ Fanny’s First Play,” by George 
Bernard Sbs.w, will be put on by Mr. Shubert, and the 
Seotech play, ‘“ Bunty Pulls the Strings,” with an entire 
company of Scotch players, was revealed to New York 
last week. Miss Marie Tempest will star in “ Lily the 
Bill-Topper,” after André Castaigne’s novel. 

David Belasco is offering “The Woman,” the work of 
a young American dramatist, William ©. de Mille, at 
the Republic Theatre. David Warfield appears in a new 
play, “ The Return of Peter Grimm.” 

Miss Grace George, under the management of her 
husband, William A. Brady, will inaugurate a season of 
répertoire at Mr. Brady’s new theatre, The Playhouse, 
beginning with “The Earth,” an English newspaper play, 
which has caused wide discussion on the other side. 
“Bought and Paid For,” a comedy-drama by George 
Broadhurst, has already established itself as one of the 
season’s successes. 

Henry B. Harris has opened the Harris Theatre 
(formerly the Hackett) with Rose Stahl in Charles 
Klein’s newest play, “ Maggie Pepper.” Mr, Harris will 
also present Robert Edeson in “ The Cave Man,” by Gelett 
Burgess. Frank Melntyre’s -huge and humorous bulk is 
well displayed in “ Snobs,” by George Bronson-Howard, at 
the Hudson Theatre, and Miss Elsie Ferguson is to appear, 
under the direction of this manager, in “ Dolly Madison.” 
Edgar Selwyn has already made his debut as an author- 
actor in “The Arab,” a play of the desert, under Mr. 
Harris’s management. 

“The Garden of Allah,” a dramatization of the novel 
by Robert Hichens, devised by the author in collaboration 
with Mary Anderson Navarro, will be the principal offer- 
ing by the Lieblers at the Century—-formerly the New 
Theatre. This is to be an elaborate production, and 
much time and money are being spent to place upon the 
stage a realistic picture of the desert and its people, 
amid which the story, as all readers of Mr. Hichens’s 
novel remember, has its being. The Lieblers also present 
Mme. Simone, the eminent French actress, in the Bern- 
stein plays and in Rostand’s “Princesse Lontaine,” 
adapted by Louis N. Parker. Mr. Parker is likewise the 
author of “ Disraeli,’ in which George Arliss, playing 
the title réle, adds another remarkable study to his dra- 
matic portrait gallery. Miss Margaret Anglin, too, has 
won praise as a comedienne of delicate skill in an Eng- 
lish farce, ‘Green Stockings,” by A. E. W. Mason, a 
novelty: in this country. At the Maxine Elliott Theatre 
Miss Elliott’s distinguished sister, Gertrude Elliott, has 
already produced Joseph Medill Patterson’s new play, 
** Rebellion.” 

Henry W. Savage has sent ‘“ Everywoman” on_ tour, 
and has produced “The Great Name,” with Henry Kol- 
ker. Klaw & Erlanger, in conjunction with Harrison 
Gray Fiske, are to produce Edward Knoblauch’s “ Kis- 
met,” in -which Osear Ashe and Lily’ Brayton have 
played ‘in London. ‘Joseph Weber has offered “A Man 
of Honor,” with Edmund - Breese as the hero. 

Among plays whose production in the metropolis is 
announced, as these words are written, for the immediate 
future, or which will have taken place when this appears, 
are Winchell Smith’s new comedy, “ The Only Son,” ‘‘ The 
Sign of the Rose,’ by the author-actor, George Beban; 





and “The Duchess,” a new Victor Herbert-Harry B. 
Smith operetta, with the perpetually winsome Fritzi 
Scheff; while Marguerite Sylva, translated earthward 


from the operatic heavens, will appear, with Henry E. 
Dixey, in “Gypsy Love,” by Franz Lehar; later in the 
season Mrs, Fiske will be seen in New York in a new 
comedy by Langdon Mitchell. At the Hippodrome, the 
traditions of gorgeous spectacle peculiar to that amuse- 
ment temple are eclipsed by a new show, “ Around the 
World.” 
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A scene from Synge’s tragedy, “‘ The Lady Gregory, one of the chief figures in the 
Playboy of the Western World” project to establish an Irish national drama 
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A scene from Murray’s tragedv, “ The Birthright ~ 


THE ADVERT OF. THE #RISH PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM THE PLAYS IN THE REPERTORY OF THE REMARKABLE COMPANY OF ACTORS WHO HAVE COME TO AMERICA FROM THE ABBEY THEATER, DUBLIN, 
AND WHOSE PERFORMANCES OF PIECES BY W. B. YEATS, JOHN M. SYNGE, LADY GREGORY, G. B. SHAW, T. C. MURRAY, AND OTHER CELTS, ARE ESTABLISHING A NEW 
TRADITION OF DRAMATIC ART IN THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING THEATER 
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GRACE GEORGE 


WHO WILL BE SEEN THIS SEASON IN REPERTOIRE AT WILLIAM A. BRADY’S NEW THEATER, THE PLAYHOUSE 
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David Warfield in the new Belasco play, “ The Return of Peter Grimm” John Drew in Hubert Henry Davis’s comedy, “A Single Man” 









POPULAR ACTORS IN NEW ROLES 
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Alfa Nazimova and Malcolm Williams in Act III Mary Nash and John Cope in Act I of 1 
of “The Other Mary,” by Algernon Boyesen “The Woman,” by Wm. C. de Mille 
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Donald Brian and Julia Sanderson in Act III of “The Siren,” by Leo Fall and Harry B. Smith 


PLAYS OF VARYING TYPE 
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FRANCES STARR 


WHO WILL APPEAR THIS SEASON IN A NEW PLAY, “THE CASE OF BECKY,” BY EDWIN LOCKE 
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The elopement to Gretna Green (Windsor Castle scene) in ‘Around the World,” the elaborate spectacle at the Hippodrome 
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May Buckley (left), Mildred Morris, and Frederic Burton in “ Partners,” a dramatization of E. P. Roe’s “He Fell in Love with His Wife” 


DRAMA AND SPECTACLE 
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HAZEL DAWN 


WHO HAS BEGUN HER SECOND SEASON IN LAST YEAR’S MUSICAL COMEDY SUCCESS, “THE PINK LADY” 
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Cyril Scott and Emily Stevens in A. H. George Beban and Edna May Howell in 
Rhode’s comedy, “ Modern Marriage” George Beban’s play, ‘‘ The Sign of the Rose” 
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A scene from Act II of George M. Cohan’s musical fatce, “ The Little Millionaire.” From left to right, Mrs. Helen F. Cohan, George M. Cohan, Tom Lewis, Lila Rhodes 


FROM FARCE TO ROMANCE 
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Rose Stahl and Lee Kohl- 
mar in “ Maggie Pepper” 
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Thomas W. Ross and Florerice 
Nash in “An Everyday Man” 
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Aileen May and Henry Kol- 
ker in ‘“‘ The Great Name” 


A scene from Act II of “The Cave Man,” in which Robert Edeson (on the extreme left) is starring 


SCENES FROM FIVE NEW PLAYS 
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ELSA RYAN 


IN THE NEW VIENNESE OPERETTA, “THE KISS WALTZ” 
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ARTHUR BYRON (AT LEFT-HAND DOOR) IN “THY NEIGHBOR'S WIFE“ 


GROUP ON PLAYERS IN THIS SEASON’S LIST 
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MARY MANNERING 


WHO WILL PLAY THE CHIEF FEMALE ROLE IN THE DRAMATIZATION, BY 
ROBERT HICHENS AND MARY ANDERSON NAVARRO, OF “THE GARDEN OF ALLAH” 
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Henry Mortimer and Eulalie Jensen in “A Million,” the new play by Leo Ditrichstein 
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A scene from Act III of George Broadhurst’s drama, “ Bought and Paid For,” with Charles Richman and Julia Dean in the leading roles 


TWO NEW PRODUCTIONS OF THE SEASON 
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1e Gift of the Hills 


By Jane Anderson 


DRAWINGS BY W, H. D. KOERNER 

















ED threw the flat bone back into the 
rickety skeleton. 

“ Bill,’ he said to his partner, 
“that’s a bone out of some old 
miner’s top-piece. It’s bleached that 
S white, I bet the old scout bumped 





somewhcre close to twenty years 
ago. 
“TT ain’t denyin’ it,” Bill an- 


swered, as he swung up into his burro-saddle. “ What 
I said was that if we intended to find water, we better 
be hittin’ the trail.” He swore at his dozing steed; 
and, after lazily blinking the alkali dust from its thick 
eye-lashes, the burro ambled patiently on. 

Red walked inquisitively about the tumbled skeleton. 
He searched around the cactus and the withered mes- 
quite, kicking up the ground expectantly. The desert 
sand rose in littte gray puffs, then sifted quietly down 
into the heap of tumbled bones. 

After his unprofitable investigation Red _ trotted 
after his own burro, which was stupidly trailing Bill. 

“You know,” Red said, abruptly, “I believe them 
bones back there was that old dago, or some kind of 
foreigner, who found the rich mine out here *bout 
thirty years ago.” 

“Too bad you couldn't ’a’ 
mine while you was lookin’ 


dug up a chart of his 
him over,” Bill returned, 


drily, “then we could ’a’ stopped this following. our 
noses, to walk straight into a fortune.” 


“If he was that dago, we’re millionaires to-morrow,” 
Red cried, excitedly. ‘ And we’re travelin’ right out 
here in the Eagle-tail mountains, where they say he 
leeated,” 

“I’ve rolled in my blankets a millionaire too many 
nights, and woke up to eat bacon and frijoles,” Bill 
declared, as he dejectedly loosened the dust on his face 
and neck with a dirty red handkerchief. 

* Personally, I don’t relish fryin’ on this red-hot 
sand,” Bill continued, presently. 

“Well, we won't bake to-night, anyway. You pitch 
camp over there, under them iron-wood bushes. rm 
goin’ to dust along up the trail and find some water.’ 

‘We've got just "bout enough for the burros and 
two cupfuls over,” Bill said. 

“Well, water the race-horses to-night. 
have to shoot ’em to-morrow.” 

“You can’t find no tank to-night,” Bill argued. 

“You get the shirts and socks out, ready to wash. 
I’m goin’ to find a water-hole. I seen a mountain- 
sheep to-day. Where there’s sheep there’s water.” He 
swung off his burro, and, unstrapping an empty can- 
teen from the saddle-horn, started off in the direction 
of the hills. 

“Tl build up a good fire so you can’t miss camp, 
comin’ back in,” Bill called after him. ‘ You better 
take a little drink, Red, before you—” 

“Oh, I’m all right,’ Red turned back to tell him. 
“But if I don’t put in by noon to-morrow, I guess 
you better plug the burros and put ’em out of their 
misery.. And then drink up my share of the water, 
Bill. It ‘Il keep you a day longer.” Then he started 


We may 


on his. way toward the distant hills. 


Hours later the warped desert moon slid up over 
the broken horizon, and looked down querulously at 
Red, as he trudged along, the empty canteen rattling 
from his shoulder-strap. The endless waste stretched 
before him like some vast sheet of etched glass, the 
clumps of mesquite fantastically out of drawing in 
the pale light. Red stopped and stared up at the 
great, one-sided eye watching him, and the desolate- 
ness, the death, of the desert clutched with sudden, 

‘cld fingers about his heart. For the first time he 
was conscious of a quick pain in his throat; it seemed 
as if the lining of his mouth were breaking into a 
thousand interweaving blocks and squares, as he had 
seen paint crack and blister in the sun, 

“T wonder,” he said, in a thin, questioning voice 
that came to his own ears as brittle and foreign, “ if 
it’s come time for me to beat it over to the Big Round- 
up, and—” he stopped, terrified, and broke into a queer, 
drunken run, knowing that close behind him, over- 
taking him, lunged.a nameless something whose long 
hand was reaching forward to close bony fingers upon 
his shoulder. 

Where the Eagle-tail mountains break abruptly 
from the sand into a loosely hung, forbidding line of 
sharp peaks, Red stumbled into a deep arroyo. Ii 
was a secant ten feet wide, with stark walls rising far 
above, until they seemed to meet overhead. At the 
mouth of the cation was a water-tank. Red ran 
toward it. His heart misgave him when he saw the 
barren sand within range of the overflow, but he 
crawled over and peered down into the water-hole. 
By a flickering moonbeam, playing against the dried 
walls of the tank, he could see the huddled skeletons 
of desert creatures that had died on this same search. 
He shrank back, and stumbled on up the caijion. 

Two hours later the cool desert dew began to sparkle 
on the mesquite, and although Red was trembling 
with a strange hysteria of weakness, he felt refreshed 
as he drew off his hat, and stood with his face up- 
turned to the sky. 

Where a narrow gulch precipitately intersected the 
arroyo, Red found another desolate heap of whitened 
bones. He started to make a détour and pass the 
pitiful story that had been so mutely thrust home to 
him that night. But he turned back. It was some 
human something, anyway, out in this vast chaos of 
death. 

“Old Timer,” he said, in his alien, dry voice, “I 
think yeu’re goin’ to have my comp’ny before long. 
But I’m goin’ to make one more climb before I come 
back here and lie down with you. I bet you died fight- 
in’, old scout.” He followed the main draw of the 
eafion until, from sheer exhaustion, he fell. As he 
struck the sand his fingers touched the buckle of an 
old canteen, half buried by the drifting sand. Red lay 
for a second, too dazed to realize what his fingers had 
automatically closed over, then he got to his knees 
and began clawing the canteen from the ground. The 
uncorked copper flask was shaped like a bottle, and 
was so old that the leather straps had rotted away, 
leaving only the buckles. 

“But you're water-tight, 


at that,” Red said, hold- 
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ing the canteen against the moonlight as he searched 
for leaks. 

He stared up at the steep walls of the cafion. The 
canteen had been buried near the left wall, so Red 
scraped out a footing with his pocket-knife and started 
up the jagged cliff. It was terrible climbing. The 
jutting rocks tore his coat and left twisting marks on 
his naked arms and bruised hands, until by the yellow 
light of the breaking dawn he could see red blotches 
where he had clutched. Twice he fell back, and the 
second fall made a deep cut across his chest. But he 
went back stubbornly, scraping out new footholds, 
clawing and fighting to hold his dizzy height, As he 
hung on with one hand, digging a further step with 
his free fingers, he could feel great drops of sweat and 
blood coursing down his body. At last, somehow, 
shaking with sobs, his clothes torn into stiff shreds, 
he pulled himself over the edge. He fell in a whim- 
pering heap. 

He lay for hours, motionless, until the round, morn- 
ing sun rode high above him. He turned over weakly, 
sharp pains shooting through the gash on his chest. 
When he could force himself to sit up, the world about 
him rocked crazily in some wild dance. But in the 
fantastic whirl he could see verdant mesquite and 
flowering cacti. If he had not been transported to 
some delirious paradise, water was ‘soniewhere within 
his reach. If he could but crawl to: it! When the 
weird dance about him had slowed to a sane world of 
sand and bushes, he searched for some trail,’ As he 
parted the close branches of a thick mesquite he fell 
back in horror. He caught at the gun in his belt. 
The fingers of his six- -shooter hand seemed suddenly 
numb, lifeless. He crept forward, his breath whistling 
between his parched lips. No, he was not dreaming. 
A moceasined foot, dusty and travel- stained, protruded 
from a striped blanket. 

“Don’t move,” Red commanded in Indian. “I’ve 
got you covered-—you’re a dead man if that foot 
moves.” He lunged forward into the bushes. 

“Great God!” he burst out. “It’s a woman.” 
fell down on his knees beside her. 

She lay. full length on the sand, her arms twisted 
queerly beneath her head, her colorless face upturned 
to the copper, desert sky.. Red bent over her. Parted 
lips showed her small, even teeth; but Red could not 
feel the movement of her breath against his cheek. 
He pressed his head upon her breast above her heart; 
he could hear only the faint whisper of the buckskin 
garment that fell in stiff folds as he touched it. He 
tried to-drag her arms from beneath her head, that 
he could chafe some life into the silent pulses of her 
wrists. They were caught. He moved her slender 
body so that he could see her pinioned hands. They 
were knotted, with braided leather thongs, to a stake 
driven in the sand. He worked at the intricate braid- 
ing, sobbing aloud from utter weakness and exhaus- 
tion. He tried to cut. the knot; he tried to drag the 
wooden stake from the ground, but he only made a 
twisted mark across her brown arm. Then he picked 
up the six-shooter and crouched over her. He did 
not trust himself; he pressed the barrel hard against 
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the braided manacle. There was a quick spurt of 
flame and the smell of singed leather. A gray powder- 
mark spread over her bruised wrist, but the locked 
hands fell apart and, driven straight into the sand, 
a clean, round hole showed. - 

““ Water—some water,’ Red whispered, “the cupful 
I gave Bill—only the cupful—” 

Then he saw the trodden sand about her, chopped 
with moccasin tracks. He followed them, crawling on 
his hands and knees, nosing after them like a dog. 
They fell suddenly into a determined line, as they led 
from the brush into an overgrown trail. Red ran 
forward, the canteens at his shoulder clanking against 
the dense iron-wood bordering his way. A mountain 
sheep sprang, terrified, from a clump of mesquite, and 
ran, bleating, before him. The moccasin tracks swerved 
toward the mesquite, and Red knew in his heart that 
he had found water. He plunged forward, tearing 
the canteens from their leather straps. Sheltered by 
the fragrant mesquite, a water-hole lay like molten 
silver in the deep shade. The sight of the still water 
made a red-hot vice close down about Red’s throat, 
and he rocked on his feet from a sickening desire to 
throw himself deep, deep into that silent pool, until 
all heaven and earth would be blotted out in the 
wonder of that glorious death. But he bent over and 
_lowered the canteens with infinite patience. The 
seconds that he waited for the flasks to fill dragged 
past him like a century. Then he drew them from 
the gurgling water, and turned back up the trail, 
staggering like a drunken man and screaming insanely 
to the implacable dome of brass above him. 

He forced the canteen mouth between the girl’s blue 
lips, pleading with her. “Oh, I know you’re dead—lI 
know—” he said, crazily. The water spilled down over 
her threat and breast. He caught up the other can- 
teen, and, pouring out the cool water, wetted her fore- 
head and thick, braided hair. 

Suddenly, without a second’s warning. her eyelids 
swept open, and she drew in her breath with a quiver- 
ing sob. Red stared down at her, stupefied. Her eyes 
were blue—the deep, unmistakable blue of the Cau- 
casian. 

“T guess I know’d you wasn’t no squaw,” Red said, 
solemnly, “ but I thought vou was.” 

She sat up and looked down at her bruised wrists. 
A faint color threaded up under her brown cheeks, 
where her long lashes lay against them. 

“You know I found you here,” Red explained, in 
lieu of the wanting introduction. 

She broke into a perfect medley of words that cas- 
caded from her mouth in some rippling, alien tongue. 
Red gazed. down at her, amazed. She rushed on ex- 
citedly, making broken gestures with her wounded 
hands.’ Then she stopped and glanced up at him with 
shy questioning. 

He. spoke one or two Apache words to her. 
looked bewildered. 

“ Casa,” said Red, this being the only Spanish word 
in his vocabulary. When she did not respond he tried 
his one French phrase. “ Commong voo porty voo?” 
he demanded, earnestly. A startled look flashed into 
her eyes. She hesitated a second, frowning. “Je me,” 
she said, then stopped suddenly, and broke anew into 
the rippling jargon she had spoken before. 

Red shook his head vehemently. She threw her arm 
up over her face and began to cry. “I wish you 
wouldn’t ery,” he said, stumblingly. “I don’t. feel 
that I can stand it, somehow, to-day—” 

He took one of the little hands, and set to work un- 
raveling the heavy leather. The wrist was very small 
and soft, and the big welt across it made Red feel like 
putting his head down and crying, or taking her up 
in his arms and comforting her—he could not be sure 
which. He worked clumsily, but with definite patience 
and tenderness, and she looked down at him, as he 
bent over her hands, with a trembling, inscrutable 
smile playing in the corners of her mouth. But he 
did not see, for he was afraid to look up and meet her 
eyes. 

When the tangled knots were untied from one wrist. 
he started to his feet with a cry. Up above, the sun 
traveled serene in mid-heaven. Red explained to her, 
with rapid pantomime and gesture, about Bill, and 
noon, and camp. She must remain in the cool shade 
near the water while he, with the full canteens, would 
go for Bill, and return. Her face blanched with terror. 
She threw herself down before him on the sand, and 
put her forehead against his feet. She pointed to the 
moccasin tracks and implored him, with hysterical 
gestures. He tried to tell her that she could not face 
the blinding noonday heat of the white desert; he 
pointed to the red-glazed sun; he unbuckled the six- 
shooter from his belt, and laid it beside her. But she 
shook her head and clung to him, crying. She snatched 
up the strip of leather, and signified that she would 
tie herself to him, would follow him. Red stooped 
and lifted her to her feet. 

“You shall go with me,” he said, resting his hands 
on her shoulders, “and if you can’t walk—I’ll carry 
you.” And she understood. 

She moved away from him, quickly folded her 
blanket, and hid it under a mesquite bush. Still 
stooping, she turned to ask his approval. He was 
staring at her fixedly. The round, loose neck of her 
buckskin dress had slipped down over one shoulder. 
The deep-golden tan of her face and throat stopped 
abruptly where the line of her dress had been, and 
the round shoulder was very white, far whiter than 
the wondering hand that Red laid upon it. 
searched her face, painful questioning in his gaze. She 
stared back at him for an instant, then drew away 
from his touch. With a quick movement she slipped 
the dress into place, a sudden flush staining her throat 
and face. Then she reached down and took his hand 
in hers, and they started down the path together, Red 
carrying the filled canteens swung over his shoulder. 

It was three in the afternoon, by the sun, when 
they saw the thin trail of smoke from Bill’s camp-fire. 
‘Red gave a great sigh of relief. 

“He ain’t stopped hopin’,” he said. “He knowed 
I’d come back.” 

The girl smiled encouragingly, not in the least 
understanding what he had said; but she saw the 
white lines of suffering about his mouth. 
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Bill came out to meet Red, running in a quick trot 
toward them. When he raised his head ard saw the 
girl he stopped suddenly and stood swaying on his 
feet. He put his hand up to his head uncertainly. 

“Tt’s a woman,” Red shouted to him. “I found 
water!” 

Bill came panting up. He clutched Red’s arm. 
“It’s mirage,” he whispered, staring at the girl with 
protruding eyes. ‘“ They’ve got me—Red, the—” 

Red unslung the canteen and forced Bill to drink. 
“ Everything’s all right,” he said, as if he were talking 
to a child. “ Don’t give ’way, pard. I found a water- 
hole. Here, gimme that water! You'll be sick as a 
hound pup.” He dragged the canteen from him. 

“T somehow didn’t mind that dyin’ part of it so 
much,” Bill said, huskily. ‘“ But I thought you’d gone 
off in them hills and I’d seen the last of you, Red.” 
They looked at each other silently. 

“T come back,” Red said, briefly. 

On the way into camp Red told how he had found 
the girl, who swung along beside him, interestedly 
glancing from one face to the other. 

“Well,” said Bill at last, “I guess queerer things 
has happened out here in this Arizona knot-hole of a 
desert, but if they has I never heard of ‘em. Tied 
to a stake, you say—and us out here more’n five 
hundred miles from a human face?” 

Red took the girl’s wrist and pointed to the braided 
manacle. “Who put it on you?” Bill timidly asked 
her. When he had repeated the question and she only 
stood staring appealingly at Red, Bill turned angrily. 
‘*She’s deaf and dumb,” he said, bitterly. 

A weary smile flickered into Red’s eyes. 
drew back sensitively. 

““She’s an angel,” Red said, briefly. “She can’t 
sabe a word you say. And as for knowing what she’s 
talking about, she might just as well have dropped 
right out of the sky and landed smack om her back 
where I found her.” 

Bill let the entire matter pass by, half-believing, 
in his soul, that he would awake and find that he was 
alone by a dead camp-fire, the hot needles stinging in 


The girl 





Red felt sud- 
denly alien, unwanted; they seemed so much at peace, 
as if some sort of silent understanding existed between 


the iron pot swinging above the coals. 


them. A sharp pain shot through his heart. He 
turned over wearily and closed his eyes. But he did 
not sleep. He heard her light footsteps as she neared 
him, although he did not move when he felt the timid 
touch of her fingers on his arm. But when she plucked 
at his shirt, the pain darting through his wound 
caused his eyes to fly open suddenly. He surprised a 
look of tenderness in her face that made him feel 
abashed. 

“That’s something she’s goin’ to put on your cut,” 
Bill explained. “She made it out of roots and things 
she dug up.” 

She was bending over Red, baring the throbbing 
wound, 

* Aw, I’m all right!” Red remonstrated. 

“You let her fix you up,” Bill ordered. “I saw you 
was all tore up and I was goin’ to wash the dirt out 
of your sore, when she saw me and wouldn’t let me.” 

So Red lay quiet, suffering her gentle ministrations. 
Ii was the first time that he had known the kindness 
of a woman, and he looked back suddenly at the 
desolate years of his life. There had been other 
women; but they had not been kind. 

“She helped about grub, too,” Bill went on, as she 
udjusted the poultice and fastened it, “and it’s ready, 
if you'll come to long enough to take a snack. We been 
waitin’ ’round on you.” 

The girl darted back to the camp-fire with house 
wifely zeal, and Red got up and joined Bill. 

“She ain’t no squaw or angel,” Bill remarked, 
placidly, as they sat watching her dip up the frijoles, 
“she’s French. I know enough tradin’ French | 
picked up in Klondike to know that. She said some 
French words after me like she knowed what they 
was.” 

“Sure; that’s why she talks this jargon we can’t 
sabe,” Red agreed. The long days dragged by, un- 
marked by incident, save the girl’s growing vocabulary 
and Red’s astounding French doggerel. Some days 
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She lay full length on the sand, her arms twisted queerly beneath her head 


his brain and Red lost somewhere on the merciless 
desert. At camp, while Red and the girl rested, Bill 
dragged the two dead burros to a near-by gulch. He 
had killed them in the early afternoon. 

Red, stretched out beneath a withered mesquite, 
fell into a heavy sleep. When he awoke, the purple 
shadows lay long on the sand and the yellow moon 
peeped above the mountains. He turned over lazily. 
Bill sat before the brisk camp-fire, smoking content- 
edly at his daily ration. of tobacco. Crooning some 
queer song.over her work, the girl was fussing with 
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Bill would prospect alone, returning at night worn and 
disgruntled. Sometimes he would take the girl with 
him on his trip, and they would come into the camp at 
evening, happy, and piecing her new words into halting 
sentences. She refused to remain in camp alone, peer- 
ing about her with blanched face and wide, terrified 
eyes when they would mention it. Only twice did she 


go with Red, he having unexpectedly shouldered the 
responsibility of supplying the camp with game, and 
using it as an excuse to forbid her to accompany him 
when she-would timidly suggest it. 








One night Red came into camp late. He refused 
the supper the girl had saved for him, and got at once 
into his blanket. 

“New word,” she said to him shyly, when, after a 
moment’s hesitation, she had crossed to bid him good- 


night. 
“What is it?” he asked, looking up at her as she 


bent over him. 

“*Tpve,” ae, 
day.” 

Bill, who was coming to join them, stopped short. 
He hesitated, then turned en his heel, his face flaming. 

* Good,” answered Red, smiling back at her. Then 
“Good night,” he said, brusquely, and turned in his 
blanket. : 

“ Bill,” said Red, the next morning, “that night I 
was lookin’ for water I found a heap o’ some old 
I'm goin’ to eut ’round this mountain 
He might assay somethin’.” 

“T wouldn't waste time nosin’ around him. Let his 
remnants rest in peace. Grub’s low. We’ll have to 
hit the trail home in a week. You prospect, an’ [ll 
prospect.” 

* You'll 
said, slowly. 
women, waitin’ to stick daggers into this girl. 
only way to hush ’em is to have money.” 

“T know it,” Bill answered. 

“Tf there’s gold in these hills I'll get it!” Red said, 
grimly; and shouldering his day’s rations, he started 


answered, naively. “ Bill told to- 


scout’s bones. 
and look him up again. 


have to have money—more money,” Red 
“ Back over there is a big old world o’ 


The 


down the side of the mountain. He lowered himself 
into the box caion at the left, and by noon had 
located the original arroyo. The heap of bleached 


bones lay where he had left them. 

“T’m back, Old Timer.” Red commenced, conversa- 
tionally. “I didn’t bump that night when I left you— 
but [I wish T liad,” he said, quietly, a tired look creep- 
“ Yowre happy out here—you don’t 
He looked around, aim- 





ing into his eyes. 
know nothin’ that’s goin’ on.” 
lessly kicking up the sand. 

“T want gold!” he said, fiercely. “ Bill’s: got his 
woman, and he’s goin’ to take her back with him for 
the world to make fun of. I wanted her,” he went on, 
feeling a great weight lifted from his heart as he put 
into words the torture that had racked him. “ I want- 
ed her—but Bill’s cleaner than me—and I didn’t put 
up no fight.” A faint tinkle rewarded a movement of 
his foot. He bent over. The frame of an old pocket- 
book had clinked against a silver dollar covered with 
a fine coating of sand. Red dropped on his hands and 
knees, clawing at the ground. He unearthed, piece by 
piece, six dollars in silver and a dusty twenty-dollar 
gold piece. The coins were bright. their dates 1890 
and 1891; the coinage mark was the CC of the abol- 
ished Carson City mint. 

“ You've been dead about twenty years, I guess, Old 
Timer,” Red essayed. 

He dug desperately into the sand. He found a bat- 
tered trinket with engraving on it, only a battered 
“J” intact; and near by a tiny gold cross with the 
initials * L. le F.” etched on it. Beneath the letters, 
roughly scratched with a knife, were the two words 
“from mother.” Red looked over at the staring 
skeleton. ‘“ You was alive once—like ‘ whis- 





me,” he 
pered, “and you had a mother.” he said, in an awed, 
shaking way. Then he pulled himself together roughly. 
“But I never thought of you that way before. And 
just for the secratchin’ on this thing I’ll pile some rocks 
on you, so’s you won't look so lonely-—and if I strike 
a mine [ll put you in a store-bought box, with a 
marble post at your,head, with these here letters on 
it.” He gathered up the bones more compactly, clear- 
ing the place around them of pebbles that had dropped 
down from the mountain-side. He kicked two small 
stones from the indentation where a_shoulder-blade 
had rested. The larger pebble glittered in the sun- 
light. Red snatched it from the ground. 

“God!” he cried. ‘“ Gold—more gold than rock!” 
He fell upon the skeleton, flinging the bones to either 
side in his crazy search, 

“Why can’t you talk,” he cried at them, “and tell 
me where it come from?” He worked furiously, pant- 
ing and cursing. The white skull stared back at him, 
grinning impersonally; but not a glinting pebble re- 
warded the search. 

“Tl take this to ’em,” Red cried, clutching the two 
gleaming stones—‘ I won't look for the mine now— 
I'll go straight to °em—and let ’em be happy.” He 
started down the canon at a run. He fell over the 
big mountain rocks, cursing at them, and talking fool- 
ish words to the priceless stones clutched in his hand. 
Once he fell, sealing a boulder, and hurt his wrist. He 
looked down at the hand hanging limply by his side, 
and laughed aloud at it. 

He stumbled into camp, erving for Bill. “ Gold— 
gold!” he shouted, unclosing his fingers to show the 
two pebbles crushed into his bleeding palm. ‘“ Gold— 
gold everywhere—a world o’ gold.” The girl started 
toward him, her hands outstretched. Bill bent over 
and took thé glittering pebbles from where they had 
fallen to the sand. He gave a great gasp and stood 
staring at Red, his mouth hanging loosely open. 

“Old Bones had it hid,” Red eried—* hid under—” 

Bill’s face went a sickly green. He put his hand 
up to his throat weakly. 

“We'll find his mine—we’ve got the world by the 
tail on a down-hill road.” Red cried, insanely. 
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“Hush!” said Bill. “Hush! This rock never come 
from hereabouts. He just brought it here with him.” 

Red threw out his hands imploringly. ‘ Don’t— 
don’t,” he whispered. “I wanted you to have it, and 
take her—-’ The girl was beside him, clinging to his 
arm, her eyes riveted to his face. He looked down at 
her. ‘‘No—no!” he burst out. “It’s true—it’s got 
to be true—-I found it, I tell you.” He took the girl’s 
hand and, pulling her after him, started back down 
the trail. ‘“ We're goin’ back there,” he shouted, 
“you an’ me an’ bill—we’re goin’ to find the mine.” 
Bill followed them dazedly. Red suddenly fell silent. 
He took them, after him, down the steep mountain- 
side, plunging ahead, while Bill helped the girl over 
the great leaps, s 

The yellow moon sailed with sudden dizziness into 
the pale sky. The disordered skeleton gleamed fan- 
tastically in the white light. Red seized the girl’s 
arm, dragging her forward. She shrank back, terri- 
fied; but he did not see. : 

“ Here,” said Red, “I found him. And this money.” 
He dropped down on his knees, and, finding the coins, 
gave them to her. ‘ And these.” He laid the battered 
trinket and the gold cross in the other hand. 

The money fell, tinkling, to the sand. The girl stood 
staring fixedly at the baubles, her breast rising and 
falling swiftly with her painful breathing. 

“ Jeanne,” she said, faintly, pointing to the battered 
trinket. “ Jeanne—” She laid the tips of her fingers 
on her breast. ‘I am Jeanne,” she whispered. “ It 
is mine.” She held it against her trembling lips. 

Then she looked up at Red, glistening tears welling 
into her eyes. “I was:here,” she told him, with a 
quaint gesture. ‘‘ And they came and took me away. 
I was little—trés p’tite—and they dragged me away 
from the man who weuld hold me by this.” She looked 
up at Red pleadingly, holding the locket toward him. 

“Who took you away, dear?’ Red whispered. 





Red seized the girl’s arm, dragging her forward 


“Indians,” she answered, trembling suddenly. It 
was the first time they had ever heard her say the 
word. For the first time words seemed to come easily 
to her, and they stared at her wonderingly. “I never 
same back here. Always Indians.” 

‘Did the Indians tie you to the ground?” Red de- 
manded, hoarsely. 

She nodded, and broke into a storm of strange 
words. 

“Hush!” said Red, quietly. ‘“ Why was it?” 

“T would not go—go with man,” she said, brokenly. 

“What man?” 

“Tall man—so—and keep his camp and _ cook.” 
She shuddered, and the tears rushed to her eyes. 
*“ And when I would no keep his camp, they brought 
me days in the red sun, and put alive horses into a 
deep hole and covered them with sand—and tied me 
to the ground, and left me in the red sun until I 
died.” 

“ Until I come,” said Red. 


“They would not put me in the fire to die. For a 


“swayed uncertainly. 


' 


man from the sky would come down and kill all if I 
die.” 

“Injuns got her when she was a;kid, and when she 
got big wanted her to‘marry some Injun. They put 
blindfolded live horses to carry the dead to the happy 
huntin’-ground,” Bill repeated, rapidly. 

* Afraid,” she whispered—‘ Indians afraid. For 
grandpére, mon grandpére, said .he would come back 
when I most needed him, and kill all if they die me. 
Mon grandpére was tied in fire when he held out his 
two hands above his head and told them. Mon grand- 
pere”’—she held out the cross, indicating the initials. 
* Monsieur Louis le Févre. Ma mére was like you— 
not French. But I no remember, for she was not here. 
Mon pére told me often of how she died, so we come 
away and left her back—somewhere. Mon pére, In- 
dians took away from me—far away.” 

“Her grandfather.” Bill glanced down meaningly 
at the scattered skeleton. ‘Her father, maybe, we 
saw that first day by the trail. For Injuns burn their 
dead.” 

Jeanne stood ‘looking helplessly up into Red’s face. 

“ They should ’a’ been tortured to death to bring a 
little child into this wilderness,” Bill cried. 

“And them Injuns never come back to see if she 
died, for they was scared of the curse,” Red argued 
to himself. 

The girl started forward, suddenly, and clung to 


Red. “ Gold—gold!” she cried, and stood swaying on 
her feet. Then with a sudden bound she broke away 


from him, flying down the cafion. They ran after 
her. She darted down the narrow gulch intersecting 
the main draw, running fleetly, as one familiar with 
the path. She disappeared, suddenly, behind a huge 
boulder. 

Red plunged forward. She was climbing before 
him, up a winding trail that circled a sudden hill. He 
called to her, but she sped on, unheeding, her feet 
seeming scarcely to touch the ground. In the soft 
moonlight she was like some shadowy dream, drift- 
ing on before him, eluding him—just beyond the call 
of his voice, the reach of his pleading hands. 

Beyond a curve in the trail he found her waiting 
for him. Before her, gaunt and unheralded, the 
skeleton wood-frame of a rotting. tripod stood out 
clear against the hills. She stooped and lifted an old 
sieve from the ground. In the clear moonlight a 
hundred nuggets gleamed, as they rolled to and fro 
in the crude sifter. : 

“Many more,” she said, softly, pointing to the 
tripod: and inky shaft. “ lon pére et mon grandpére 
dug there.” 

Red stood looking at her, making no move to take 
the sieve from her hands. Bill came and stood beside 
them. “It’s a dream,” he said, finally; “we ain’t 
found that lost mine.” He took the sieve wonderingly. 
“Red,” he said, “ there’s two thousand dollars’ worth 
of nuggets panned out here.” He ,took up a handful 
and let them trickle through his fingers, to fall, chink- 
ing, against the pan. “-And we been in two miles of 
it all this time—-and we was goin’ away to-morrow.” 
He went toward the tripod. “It’s true,” he cried. 
“There’s more rock.” His words were lost as he 
crossed to the other side of the shaft. ‘“ There’s a 
trail here,” he called back. ‘“ Red—Red, I can see our 
camp-fire!” 

They ran forward. Beyond the tripod the trail 
swerved, and where it cut the side of the hill and ran 
in a white, unbroken line they could see the distant 
camp-fire glowing like a great yellow coal on the blue 
mountain. 

“This here trail leads straight to our water-tank,” 
sill said. “I seen it one day, cuttin’ along the back- 
bone of the ridge. I calculated it was a sheep’s trail, 
‘cause no human could climb like that.” 
The girl stood silently beside them. 

gave a little ery and clutched at Red’s arm. 
Bill stretched out his hands. 

“No,” said Red, quietly, and he reached down and 
gathered her up in his arnis. 

Bill touched her dress. ‘Give her to me, Red,’ he 
demanded. “I’m goin’ to tote her to camp.” 

* Bill, you’re the only friend [ got, or ever had, 
but if you don’t move that hand, [’ll—”’ He broke 
down suddenly. “I want to carry, her to-night, Bill,” 
he said, brokenly. 

The girl stirred. 
faintly, and, without a word, 
them. 

With his precious burden Red started up the new 
trail. She stirred in his arms. “ Red,” she whispered. 
He bent over her. He could feel the soft movement 
of her breath against his cheek. ‘Bhe weight of her 
slender body in his arms suddenly had a new mean- 
ing to him. He could not trust himself to try and 
speak to her. 

“We got gold,” she whispered. “ Now I stay with 
you always, and make camp for you.” 

The world swam crazily about him and something 
beat in his temples insanely. 

She moved a little. ‘ You let me?” she begged. 

He could have shouted aloud at the pale stars, in 
his madness; he could have crushed her against him 
until he bruised her. But he only looked down, 
humbly, into her eyes. 

“You let me,” she whispered. “Oui.” She buried 
her face, contentedly, against his shoulder,” 


Suddenly she 
She 


“Red carry me,” she told Bill, 
he turned away from 


’ 





The Spirit of Youth 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


Deep in ‘my heart a Spirit dwells 
That cheers me on my way. 

His laughing face and merry spells 
Enliven all my day. 


His hopeful smile, his happy shout, 
His mien so full of fun, 

All care and worry put to rout 
As clouds before the sun. 
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Ah, little Guest, I prithee hold 
Thy Kingdom strong for Truth, 
Thou Treasure richer far than gold 

The Spirit of my Youth. 

















LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


B® little better. Oxford and Cam- 
- bridge (with the help of Kansas) 
defeated Harvard and Yale; Mr. 
¥ Hilton carried off the American 
golf championship; we are in quite 
SANS good spirits. It-is a long while 
since any Anglo-American sporting 


Sr 
AGES ; ee z 
PISAKN SL event yielded a British victory and 
no international turmoil, and the sensation is all the 





pleasanter for its novelty. We are so exhilarated, in- 
deed, that all doubts as to our ability to bring back 
the Polo Cup next year are at an end. We are simply 
determined to do it. No Englishman grudged the 
Meadowbrook team their triumph of last June, but 
-no Englishman intends to leave it unavenged. The 
Duke of Westminster has taken charge of the business 
of collecting the necessary funds, and the next polo 
team that leaves these shores for America will be the 
strongest, both in men and ponies, that we are able 
to muster. As I said, no one on this side for a single 
moment grudged Mr. Whitney and his colleagues 
their victory. It was a hard, clean contest, fought 
throughout on both sides with magnificent resolution 
and in the best spirit of sportsmanship; and the better 


side won. None the less the American triumph 
rankled. It rankled because there was no _ getting 


away from the fact that in a game peculiarly their 
own, a game in which they had led the world for years, 
Englishmen had now been vanquished by the repre- 
sentatives of a country in which polo is hardly played 
at all, is far from ranking as a national sport, and 
is confined to a small class in a few scattered places. 

Under the circumstances it was natural that a wave 
of pessimism should set in. We are always pessimis- 
tic about something in England. Our army and our 
navy, our trade and our poor law are subjects that 
inspire a large class of otherwise quite cheerful and 
confident citizens to the gloomiest lamentations and 
prophecies. And now our proficiency in sport, the 
ene remaining field in which we had fancied our- 
selves tolerably secure, came in for the same dole- 
ful investigation. It was really very distressing. 
For years past our schoolmasters and our pub- 
licists and Mr. Rudyard Kipling have been dinning 
it into us that we were sacrificing altogether too 
much to games. “Lost on a cricket-field,’ we were 
told, was to be the ultimate epitaph on the British 
Empire. The flanneled fool at the wicket and the 
muddied oaf at the goal were pointed at as national 
perils; and the ruin of England was confidently pre- 
dicted unless we thought more, worked more, and 
played less. And now it seemed we had been running 
these appalling risks and making this egregious sacri- 
fice without a single compensation in return. We 
stood convicted not only of playing too much, but of 
playing badly. We did not even excel in the games 
that were to bring us low. That was the mood of a 
few months ago and clearly traceable to the Meadow- 
brook quartet. But to-day, thanks to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and to Mr. Hilton, we are inclined to be a little 
less despondent. We can still, it appears, hold our 
own here and there and at a pinch. Our momentary 
exultation cannot indeed hide from us the fact that 
through a long series of years Englishmen have been 
steadily losing their old-time leadership in sport; 
but it enables us to view the phenomenon more com- 
posedly and in its true proportions, 

Look first at the record. The Australians, with no 
more than a fair to moderate team, have thrashed us 
at cricket. The Belgians for the third time have car- 
ried off the blue riband of the Thames. The Americans 
at Hurlingham last year simply swamped our men at 
polo, and last June repeated their victory, though not 
quite so easily. The South-Africans and New- 
Zealanders taught us that we had forgotten how to 
play Rugby football. The French last January de- 
feated a Scotch fifteen that, while not the best that 
might have been got together, was a very good one. 
At Oxford the Rhodes scholars furnish more than 
their proper percentage of the best athletes. The most 
famous’ yachting trophy in the world is held, in 
America; the champion prize-fighter is an American; 
an American only the other day knocked out his Eng- 
lish opponent in a fight for the heavy-weight boxing 
championship. The first man to fly the Channel was 
a Frenchman. I doubt whether we hold any of the 
running, jumping, or throwing records, unless it be 
for some of the long-distance runs; and the real tennis 
champion of the world, though he has not for the last 
year or two. defended his title, is unquestionably Mr. 
Jay Gould.’ At lawn-tennis the old-time British 
supremacy is visibly waning; at golf we manage 
to hold our own pretty well, though an American has 
once carried off the amateur and a Frenchman the pro- 
fessional championship; at chess, swimming, skating, 
and rackets I know of no Englishman who is easily 
and indisputably first. 

Even as I write another proof is being furnished 
of the general decline in British efficiency at games. 
There is in London now an Australian stripling, 


By Sydney Brooks 


George Gray by name, under twenty years of age, who 
is beating all the professional billiard-players with 
almost ludicrous ease—-and London, remember, is the 
home and school of billiards. He comes to us, this 
smooth-cheeked, clean-run, lithe, attractive-looking 
bey; he meets men who have been playing billiards 
for longer years than he has been alive; and he not 
only thrashes them all but revolutionizes the game. 
And no one of the thousands who have gathered to see 
him play grudges him his success for one morsent. A 
modest, unflurried, taking youth, with a sense of 
humor and a real sportsman, his whole air «nd ap- 
pearance prepossesses one in his favor. To see him 
walking with quick, light steps to his ball, bending 
low over his cue till it all but touches his chin, work- 
ing the balls into position for his favorite stroke, and 
then reeling off “Josing hazards” into the middle 
pockets by the dozen, the score, the hundred—with no 
two strokes quite alike—is to see what is in its way 
as perfect an exhibition of eye and “strength” and 
“side” and delicacy as has ever been witnessed on a 
billiard-table. Above all, it is to see the triumph of 
an idea. Gray has invented no new stroke. Very 
ordinary amateurs can bring off a sequence of eight 
er ten just such “hazards” as he delights in. It is 
one of the simplest of strokes and one of the positions 
it is easiest to bring about, most often occurring with- 
out premeditation. Gray’s merit lies in his being the 
first to see its latent values, in choosing it as the key- 
note of his game, in realizing that hundreds and 
thousands could be made from it where others had seen 
only scores, and in having the faith and patience and 
untiring assiduity to concentrate on it and master all 
its possibilities. One might have thought that the 
superlatively fine players who have filled the billiard- 
halls in Soho and Leicester Squares for thé past forty 
years would by now have exhausted all the capacities 
of the game. But the shock which George Gray has 
administered to them is precisely the shock which all 
British players and athletes have had to undergo in 
almost every variety of sport during the past fifteen 
years. It is the shock which the open-minded speeial- 
ist who is determined to win is bound to inflict upon 
competitors whose usual maxim is that “the game’s 
the thing,” who rarely experiment or innovate or take 
the pains to bring themselves to the highest level of 
excellence, and who are content to rub along on the 
easy-going, unscientific lines they are used to. 

So it is not to be wondered at if even Mr. Hilton’s 
success should have failed to get Englishmen wholly 
out of their pessimism. But in this matter I con- 
fess myself anything but a pessimist. Almdst all the 
Jeremiads we are forced to listen to, whenever 
Englishmen are worsted in an international contest, 
spring, as it seems to me, from a failure to real- 
ize, first, what is the real essence of sport; and, 
secondly, the conditions under which sport is carried 
on in England. We won our old supremacy in games 
simply because we were the first people to cultivate 
them on a large scale. I do not suppose we were ever 
particularly good at them, but we were distinctly 
better than other nations. Twenty or thirty years ago 
eur position in pretty nearly all departments of sport, 
as compared with America and the Continent, was 
precisely as it is to-day in Rugby football as compared 
with the French. The South-Africans and the New- 
Zealanders have proved, as I said a moment ago, that 
our Rugby is not really first-class. But it is decidedly 
better than the French. They are only just beginning 
it, and we have been playing it for generations. There- 
fore we beat them, though with increasing difficulty, 
and for some years to come shall probably continue to 
beat them. So it used to be in almost every other 
form of sport. We had been at it longer and harder 
than our rivals. They began by being our pupils, and 
our superiority over them was relatively very great. 
We, let us say, were second-raters, and they were fifth- 
raters, and there were no first-raters. Consequently 
we had things pretty much our own way. But such a 
condition could not last. Ourerivals improved. They 
began to specialize. They began to- press us hard. 
They have to-day very largely outstripped their old 
masters. , 

But why? How is it that our improvement has not 
kept pace with theirs? Well, there are several 
reasons. An examination of the Americans’ victory 
at polo will explain some of them. I suppose there 
are a hundred Englishmen playing polo regularly to 
every American, And yet the Meadowbrook quartet 
have routed the best, or nearly the best, team that 
we could put in the field. They have done it, first of 
all, by devoting themselves almost exclusively to this 
single pastime summer after summer; secondly, by 
spending on it an amount of time and money and de- 
termination that our men have neither the means nor 
the leisure nor the inclination to give up to any game; 
thirdly, by playing in winter only such games, like 
tennis and rackets, as would help their polo in the 
summer; fourthly, by buying up the best ponies to be 
got anywhere; and, fifthly, by putting themselves 
under a professional trainer and shaping their whole 


ALTHOUGH OUTCLASSED IN EVERY BRANCH OF SPORT, NO MATTER—“ THE GAME’S THE THING” 
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lives for the time being to this single end. In this 
way they evolved a standard of play not only higher 
than any: we have ever reached by our easy-going 
methods, but higher than we shall ever be able to 
reach unless those methods are completely transformed. 
Our men are as good as ever. But their rivals, having 
set out to win, having also the capacity for taking 
infinite pains, and, being willing to subordinate every- 
thing to the sole purpose of victory—everything, I 
mean, except sportsmanship—are better. It was the 
same with Mr. Jay Gould and the tennis champion- 
ship. He made up his mind to win it; he had a 
private tennis court built for him; he practically lived 
in it for years; he employed the finest professional 
teacher; and, naturally enough, he defeated the Eng- 
lish champion, to whom tennis, while an absorbing 
pastime, was not the whole of life. And yet I do not 
doubt that tennis is far more widely played in Eng- 
land than in the United States, and that the first 
dozen English players would easily have vanquished 
the first dozen American players. 

To all international contests our competitors from 
abroad bring an extra keenness, a stronger desire to 
win, a sounder and more scientific habit of insurance 
against all risks, and far more readiness to submit to 
the necessary discipline and take the proper amount 
of trouble than our own men. I remember noting an 
instance of this when Harvard and Yale met Oxford 
and Cambridge a few years ago. There was a slight 
drizzle falling during the high jump, and both the 
American first and second strings brought with them 
upon the field thick, warm rugs. When they had done 
their turn they wrapped themselves in the rugs, and 
thus avoided any change of circulation. But the Eng- 
lishmen had no rug. After making their jump they 
lay full length on the damp grass until their turn 
came round again. It was one more example of our 
old preference for “ muddling through,” and of our 
old disdain for training. application, and minute and 
rigorous attention to detail. We want to win, but not 
enough to submit ourselves to all the trouble, ex- 
penditure, and discipline that are the price of victory 
in these days of keener competition. We have as good 
material to work on, I suppose, as any people in the 
world, but we do not make the most of it. We rarely 


‘turn the potentially first-rate man into the actually 


first-rate man. We are singularly behindhand in dis- 
covering and applying the hundred and one little 
devices that mean the difference between failure and 
success. The new seat in the saddle, the new swerve 
in the high jump, the new start in the sprints, the 
new service at lawn-tennis, are all American inven- 
tions; and it is only reluctantly that we condescend 
to experiment with them. 

Does all this point to a national shortcoming? In 
a sense I suppose it does. I suppose it may be taken 
as one more sign of our disdain, if not our incapacity, 
for prevision, preparation, and the steady adjustment 
of means to ends. If any one were to get up and say 
that we fail- because we deserve to fail, because we 
are as deliberately casual as our rivals are deliberately 


‘ eareful, it would, I take it, be difficult to disprove 


him. 

But in another, and, to my mind, a more im- 
portant sense, there is some consolation to be found 
for our lack of success in these international contests. 
Our reluctance to go to the lengths of our foreign 
rivals in preparing for a struggle is due in part to a 
healthy perception that, after all, “the game’s the 
thing,” and that too great an anxiety to win is apt to 
turn a game into a business. So long as sport con- 
tinues to hold its unique place in our national life, 
so long as its devotees are numbered by hundreds in 
England instead of by tens in other countries, so long 
as old and young, men and boys, meet and play to- 
gether on innumerable fields, so long as we retain the 
sane spirit and wholesome traditions of the thing, I 
for one shall consider most of the talk of our “ de- 
cadence” absurd and shall care little how many 
championships may chance to leave our shores. We 
may fall short in quality, but in quantity we are still 
immeasurably supreme. Our best is not as good as 
other people’s best, but our average is far above theirs, 
and, if international encounters were decided by 
hundreds instead of by ones and twos and threes, we 
should probably vanquish all opponents. So long as 
there are a hundred Englishmen playing polo regularly 
to every American, it does not greatly distress me 
that the Americans should have got together a team 
of four picked men capable of routing the best quar- 
tet we could bring against them. And so, too, in 
all other sports—the excellence of the individual or of 
the team is a good thing and a desirable thing, but not 
so good or so desirable as the interest and keenness 
of a multitude of average players. A country can do 
without its Stuidowiecst teams and its George Grays 
and Jay Goulds so long as it keeps intact its noble 
army of ardent duffers. It is the duffers who are the 
mainstay of every sport and who preserve and hand 
down its spirit and traditions; and England, thank 
Heaven, is full of them. 
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THE GREATEST HOARD OF GOLD IN THE WORLD 





ERE IZ IOR ) visitors were being shewn through 
LORS Gee the Treasury at Washington not long 

One was the president of a 
national bank in Chica- 
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CLR ‘> go, the other the head of a big manu- 
‘ I\ facturing business in a Northern 


Illinois town. As vault after vault, 
: ie crammed with gold coin, was shown 

them, the manufacturing man grew 
more and more enthusiastic, each statement by the 
guide as to the huge amount of treasure in store caus- 
ing him to comment on the strength of the Treasury 
and the absolute safety of the currency. Finally, notic- 
ing that his companion said nothing, merely regarding 
the great piles of gold in silence, he asked the banker 
what he thought of it. “ What do I think of it?” was 
the rather unexpected reply. “I think that a system 
which allows the heaping up of two thousand tons of 
good gold money here. where it is kept utterly idle, is a 
disgrace to American business. It makes me wonder 
whether we are going back to the days when they had 
strong boxes instead of banks.” 

The manufacturing man was very much surprised, 
but made a good recovery. “ Why, this money isn’t 
really idle,” he replied. “ There are gold certificates 
issued against most of this coin and bullion, and they 
cireulate all through the country as money. They’re 
payable on demand, out of this big stack of gold. How 
could you have a better arrangement?” Again came 
a reply that was entirely unexpected. “ Most of this 
gold was here four years ago, wasn’t it?” the banker 
said. “And gold certificates—yellowbacks—were out- 
standing against it then as now? Did that prevent the 
practical insolvency of half the banks in the country at 
the height of the panie of 1907? Volume of reserve isn’t 
enough. It’s got to be in the right place, where it’s need- 
ed. Which wins a close-fought battle—the side whose 
reserve strength, like Wellington’s at Waterloo, can be 
rushed to the firing line, or the side whose reserves are 
back somewhere in the country and ‘ fail to appear ’?” 

That is a new way of looking at it to a good many 
people who have been impressed by the recent com- 
ment on the unprecedented gold holdings of the United 
States Treasury, but it is a view which a glance at 
the situation as it actually is will show to be well 
worth consideration. Briefly, the situation is like 
this: There is in the United States Treasury in round 
figures $1,200,000,000 in gold coin and gold bullion. 
Of this amount $1,002,000,000 is held to secure an 
equal amount of gold certificates outstanding; that is to 
say, there is a little more than a billion dollars’ worth 
of gold certificates in circulation, the holders of which 
are at any time entitled to present them at the Treas- 
ury and get gold in exchange. Besides this billion 
dollars in gold held in the vaults of the Treasury to 
secure the gold certificates outstanding, there is a 
separate fund of 150,000,000 held as a special reserve 
against the promissory notes of the government known 
as the “ greenbacks,” and which are unsecured in any 
other way. In addition to these two funds, the Treas- 
ury holds about fifty million dollars in gold belonging 
outright to the government, which brings the total of 
the gold in the vaults up to the aforementioned sum 
of $1,200,000,000, or, to be exact, $1,187,629,516. 

To get a clear idea of the importance of this great 
hoard of gold and its bearing or lack of bearing on the 
eurrency which passes from hand to hand, it is neces- 
sary to have at least a rough idea as to how the cur- 
rency is made up. First, of course, come the gold cer- 
tificates, the $1,002,070,669 cf yellow-backed bills, 
secured by an equal amount of gold deposited at the 
Treasury over a long course of years by mine-owners, 





and others having gold to sell. Next there is the 
actual gold coin in circulation, $780,693,306 of it. Then 


comes the $737,788,358 of bank-notes, promises to pay 
issued by national banks all over the Union, and se- 
cured by the deposit of government bonds at Washing- 
ton. After that, $464,051,000 of silver certificates, 
against which the Treasury holds an equal amount of 
silver, exactly as in the case of the gold certificates. 
Phen, $101,060,508 in silver dollars and $162,804,189 in 
subsidiary silver. Next the “ greenbacks,” a sort of 
left-over from the Civil War, promises to pay by the 
government, and amounting to $346,681,016. And 
lastly, $3,166,000 of the so-called * Treasury notes of 
1890,” notes issued by the government back in the 
nineties for the purchase of silver. 

Seven different kinds of currency, ranging all the 
way from a promissory note put out by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Kickawash to the gold certificate which 
says that the holder is entitled to an equal amount of 
gold coin at the United States Treasury—no wonder the 
American currency system is everywhere abroad re- 


THE hen remarked to the muley cow 
As she eackled her daily lay, 
(That is, the hen eackled): “ It’s funny how 
I'm good for an egg a day. 
I’m‘a fool to do it, for what do I get? 
My food and lodgings. My! 
But the poodle gets that, he’s the household pet, 
And he never laid a single egg yet— 
Not even when eggs were high.” 


garded as one of the most remarkable of our many 
remarkable national institutions. “ What do you want 
oi so many different kinds of money?” asks the for- 
eigner, “ Don’t you think that it would be better to 


concentrate your reserves on one kind of currency like. 


that used in all other civilized countries, a currency 
which increases in volume when it’s in demand and 
which is automatically retired when it isn’t wanted?” 
“What's the matter with our currency as it is?” we 
reply. “Isn’t one kind interchangeable with another, 
just as though it were all one? Doesn’t the govern- 
ment hold a sum of gold in the Treasury equal to fully 
one-third of the total of the different kinds of cur- 
rency outstanding’ Why, our currency is much the 
safest in the world,” we conclude. ‘“ By far the great- 
est accumulation of gold the world has ever seen is 
behind it. Lying in the United States Treasury there’s 
within a few millions of as much gold as is held by 
the Bank of France and the Bank of Russia combined. 
We’ve got six times as much gold as the Bank of 
England.” 

The flapping of the eagle’s wings always amuses the 
foreigner, but never to such an extent as when we get 
on this subject of the currency and our big supply of 
gold. Twelve hundred million dollars in gold, he 
allows, is a stupendous sum, With such an amount of 
gold on hand and always available for the creation of 
credit, there ought never to be any trouble about the 
currency—certainly not. A period of demand should 
always find the country well supplied with circulating 
medium—there ought never, for instance, to be a time 
when there is any difficulty at all about converting 
credit into cash. Our banks, of course, are always 
ready to pay checks in gold or in one of those other 
kinds of currency which are interchangeable with gold? 
“ Certainly,” we reply,—and then bethink ourselves of 
the time only four years ago when, in spite of the 
Treasury’s vast hoard, any kind of cash commanded 
a premium of three to four per cent. “There have 
been times as in 1907,” we feel constrained to add, 
“when, for a little while, the banks have found it in- 
convenient to pay in cash. That, however, only hap- 
pens once in a great while.” 

The banks find it “ inconvenient ” to pay in cash ?— 
in other words, are insolvent, at least for the time 
being?—that is the admission which our gentle critic 
has led us on to make. It only happens once in a great 
while, we say. But it is just that once in a great 
while which a sound currency system is designed to 
obviate. When things are normal, pretty much any 
kind of a currency system will do. It is in times of 
stress that protection is wanted. Go tell the man 
whose business went to smash in 1907 that our bank- 
ing system is all right, and that it is only “ once in 
a great while” that it is necessary for the banks to 
suspend payment. Very likely he will answer that 
after it has happened once, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence to the thousands of people whose ventures have 
gone on the rocks whether it happens again or not. 

But to come down te actual facts, how does it hap- 
pen that, with all this huge hoard of gold lying in the 
United States Treasury, cash can at times get so 
searce that the banks actually have to stop paying it 
out over the counter? The billion dollars in gold cer- 
tificates, as we have seen, are just as good as gold 
itself; anyone holding them can go get gold at the 
Treasury any time, panic or no panic. With such a 
stock of actual cash on hand, how is it that a time 
ein come, as in 1907, when it takes a check for $103 
or $104 to buy $100 in real money? 

Simply because everyone in the country realizes that 
there is just so and so much currency in the country, 
and that, however urgent may be the demand, no more 
ean be brought into existence. Our supply of gold is 
far the largest in the world, it is true, but our busi- 
ness arrangements, it must also be borne in mind, are 
made accordingly. We have built up a commercial 
system designed, even in normal times, to use up pretty 
much all of the credit of which our three and a half 
billions in money ean be made the basis. <A time of 
great business activity followed by a time of strain 
comes along and sets up a demand for a large addi- 
tional amount of credit and currency. What happens? 
Does the available supply of credit and currency in- 
evease? Quite the contrary: the available supply 
begins to decrease. All over the country banks and 
bankers see the storm coming and make preparations 
to meet it by gathering in all the cash they possibly 
ean and by curtailing loans to the greatest possible 
extent. Every banker in the country, every other 
banker knows, will be doing the same thing. And if 
there is only so and so much currency altogether, and 
if everybody else is going to gather unto himself all 


the currency he possibly can, it is plainly his duty to 
his depositors to do likewise. As a result, just at the 
time when business needs cash and credit most, the 
supply is sharply cut down. 

At the height of the panic of 1907 and during the 
six months following, when the markets were wallow- 
ing in a slough of despond, the cash reserves of thou- 
sands of banks throughout the country were swollen 
to abnermal proportions. An interesting commentary 
on the value of having a billion dollars in gold locked 
up in the Treasury is furnished by the Comptroller of 
the Currency’s statements at that time. In this Mid- 
dle Westerh town, cash reserves of the banks reached 
thirty to thirty-five per cent. of deposits; in that small 
city in the South, cash holdings were even more pre- 
posterously large. All over the country there was seen 
the same thing, individual banks not infrequently 
working their cash hoards up to more than forty per 
cent. of their deposits. Naturally, business was very 
much in the condition of a man who has lost a good 
part of his blood supply. 

There was nothing the matter with the currency in 
itself at that time. A gold certificate was regarded 
as good as gold and so were bank-notes and all the 
other heterogeneous forms of “money” behind which 
the government stands. That wasn’t the trouble. The 
trouble was with the supply, not the quality. Those 
who had the currency they wanted were perfectly satis- 
fied with it. It was those who were deprived of the 
accommodation to which they were entitled who were 
the sufferers. Nor did the fact that there lay on 
deposit in the United States Treasury a sum of gold 
amounting to about a billion dollars make the slightest 
difference. It made a difference so far as the good- 
ness of the gold certificates was concerned, but not in 
the slightest degree did it prevent the hoarding of 
eash which did business such infinite harm. As a 
reserve, in other words, this great hoard of gold was 
absolutely ineffective. “While we are apparently so 
much stronger than any other country in the metal 
which all the world recognizes as the basis of credit,” 
comments the National City Bank’s expert on govern- 
ment finance, “it is to be lamented that our banking 
system is so defective in providing for its use that we 
do not enjoy the stability and protection which this 
superiority should give. We are far past the need 
for anxiety about the size of our gold reserve, but it 
is still the most ineffective reserve in the world.” 

That is exactly the trouble. We have a gold reserve 
plenty largé enough, but ineffective. Twenty-five hun- 
dred tons of gold locked up in the United States Treas- 
ury is like that amount of money locked up in a strong- 


box. It isn’t, in the true sense of the term, a “ reserve ” 
at all. It is simply a huge sum of cash, the owner- 


ship of which is scattered all over the country among 
the banks and individuals which hold the gold certi- 
ficates. Instead of this money acting as a solid re- 
serve in troubled times, the first sign of danger finds 
it scurrying to the protection of safe-deposit boxes 
and bank vaults. There is no question of this gold 
being put to any use. At the first sign of danger it is 
withdrawn from use. 

Now, these are the methods of the strong-box, not 
of the bank, and we have made progress from that 
sort of thing during the past couple of centuries. Gold 
is still money, it is true, but no civilized nation on the 
face of the globe has failed to recognize that the true 
function of gold is not to pass from hand to hand as 
a medium of exchange, but to serve as a reserve against 
the issue of a much larger amount of paper money. 
Five dollars’ worth of gold in strong-box days used 
to do five dollars’ worth of work as a circulating me- 
dium. To-day it is called upon to do ten or twenty 
dollars’ worth of work. 

And that it can do it, and that the arrangement is 
perfectly logical and safe, is proved by the banking 
systems of every other civilized country except our 
own. There is nothing “ ineffective” about the gold 
reserves of the great European banks. On one-sixth 
of the amount of gold held in the United States Treas- 
ury, the Imperial Bank of Germany, during the recent 
crisis, when cash was much in demand, increased its 
note issue by $154,000,000 in the course of a single 
week. QOur way would have been to hoard away $154,- 
000,000 and then point with pride to the billion and a 
quarter dollars in gold locked up in the Treasury. Ger- 
many’s way was to use the gold reserve on hand as a 
basis for the issue of the additionai currency re- 
quired. 

There is nothing to be proud of in the fact that the 
world’s greatest accumulation of what has come uni- 
versally to be regarded as the basis of credit lies idle 
in the Treasury vaults. 





A Fable 


The muley cow remarked to the hen, 
As she masticated her cud 

(That is, the cow did): ‘ Well, what then? 
You quit, and your name is mud. 

I’m good for six gallons of milk each day, 
And I’m given my stable and grub; 

But the parrot gets that much—anyway, 

All she can gobble—and what does she pay? 
Not a dribble of milk, the dub.” 
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But the hired man remarked to the pair: 
“You get all that’s coming to you. 
The poodle dees tricks, and the parrot kin swear, 
Which is better than you kin do. 
You’re necessary, but what’s the use 
Of bewailing your daily part? 
You’re bourgeoise; work’s your only, excuse ; 
You can’t do nothin’ but jes’ produce. 
What them fellers does is Art!” 
-—Calcutta Exchange. 
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Moulding Troubles 
Into Comforts 





ADVERTISER 


EARS AGO financial disaster and about eight 

years of invalidism pushed this man into long 
and exhaustive study of food and beverage better 
for human health. His own need taught the need 
of others. 


He said: ‘‘ Thanks for the experience.” 
Every obstacle in human life is for a purpose. 


Overcoming obstacles strengthens character, and, 
rightly viewed, they can be tured into blessings. 


Nature’s way to strength of body and mind is 


through trials and toughening experience. 


Take your ‘‘ bumps” with a smile (even if a bit 
grim at times) and extract the essence. This man’s 
experience gave to the world better food and drink 
for the healthful welfare of millions. 


The world repaid him a hundredfold. So the 


world will repay each one who rides down obstacles and considers them as strength-giving experiences 


for future attainment. 


The foods were worked out from years of skilful training, each for a purpose, and hence the world- 
famous phrase, ‘‘There’s a Reason” 


This morning beverage was perfected for those who are unfavorably affected by coffee. 
<= ,_ Postum, when well brewed, has the deep seal brown of coffee and a flavour very like the milder brands of 













‘Little White Barn”’ 
where the Manufacture 
of Postum was Started 
Jan. 1, 1895. 


Postum was first made in the little white 
barn still preserved in the midst of the great 
group of factories now composing the famous 
pure-food works at Battle Creek. 

The growth from the humble beginning to 
the present mammoth plant is another illustra- 
tion of ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 

A profusely illustrated book showing the 
processes will be sent to mail inquirers who’ 


ask for ‘‘ The Door Unbolted.”’ 


molasses (in small proportion). 


ess of making. 








pure Java, but it contains absolutely no ingredients except the nourishing parts of wheat and New Orleans 
Its use is health-giving to a marked degree. 


Grape-Nuts was made to supply a nourishing food partly digested in the proc- 
It contains the most vital properties Nature demands from which to 
rebuild the nerve centres, brain and solar plexus, and is wonderfully easy of digestion. 


Post Toasties are made of thinly rolled 


| bits of white corn toasted to a delicate brown, and 


present one of the most pleasing foods that the 


4| palate is called upon to criticise. The nourishing 


properties of Indian Corn are sufficiently well known 
to require no further comment. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Factories at Battle Creek, Michigan, as They Are Today 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario, Canada 











Ptomaines for the Appetite 


We have become accustomed to think 
of “ ptomaines ” as among the deadliest of 
substances, and few of us would knowingly 
place any in our mouths. But it would 
seem that most of us not only frequently 
take ptomaines with our food, but that we 


rather enjoy the effects. A French chem- 
ist, Dr. Ff. Caius, made analyses of large 


numbers of cans of fish food and prepared 
fish, to tind to what extent ptomaines 
were present in the commercial foods. In 
every can that he opened he found some 








FROM TEXAS 


Some Coffee Facts From the Lone 
Star State. 


From a beautiful farm down in Texas, 
where gushing springs unite to form 
babbling brooks that wind their sparkling 
way through flowery meads, comes a note 
of gratitude for delivery from the coffee 
habit. 

““When. my baby boy came to me five 
years ago I began to drink Postum, having 
a feeling that it would be better for him 
and me than the old kind of drug-laden 
coffee. I was not disappointed in it, for it 
enabled me, a small, delicate woman, to 
nurse a bouncing, healthy baby 14 months. 

“‘T have since continued the use of Postum, 
for I have grown fond of it, and have dis- 
covered to my joy that it has entirely 
relieved me of a bilious habit which used to 
prostrate me two or three times a year, 
causing much discomfort to my family and 
suffering to myself. 

“My brother-in-law was cured of chronic 
constipation by leaving off coffee and using 
Postum. He has become even more fond 
of it than he was of the old coffee. 

“In fact the entire family, from the 
latest arrival (a 2-year-old who always 
calls for his ‘potie’ first thing in the morn- 
ing) up to the head of the house, think there 
is no drink so good or so wholesome as 
Postum.”’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,’ in pkgs. ‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. .*» 





A Connoisseur 
will tell you 
that the deli- 
cious flavor and 
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on improved farms in one of the richest agri- 

cultural sections of the United States, bearing 

6% interest, always on hand for investors. 
For full information, address 

J. S. BARNES «- = Pratt, Kansas 
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A Smoke-mask for Fire-fighters 


ptomaines, the amount varying from .02 
per cent. to .06 per cent. That is, it would 
take from 1,700 to 5,000 pounds of the 
canned food to yield an ounce of ptomaine. 
-In any one series of cans—as a certain 
kind of fish from one faetory—the propor- 
tion of ptomaine was practically identical. 

Fish preserved entire—as herring — in 
skins—have larger amounts of ptomaine 
than canned food, such as tunnies, lobster 
or salmon. After a can has been opened, 
the amount of ptomaine increases, but the 
inerease is not large enough to be detected 
until after the can has been opened two 
days or more. It is likely that the pto- 
maines present in a fresh can were in the 
food before it was placed in the can. The 
amount of ptomaine found in these anal- 
yses was not only very small, but the kinds 
of ptomaines found were such as would be 
harmless in small quantities. 





Playing ’Possum 


THE game of cheating the sportsman by 
pretending to be dead is played by many 
animals. Akin to it is the pretense of the 
partridge that her leg or wing has been 
broken, by which device she entices the in- 
truder to pursue her, and thus secures 
time for her young brood to take cover 
under leaves and ferns. 

A naturalist had been searching for the 
eggs of the little dunlin, in Siberia, and 
came upon a nest. The bird quietly slipped 
off and began to walk around the man, 
now and then pecking on the ground, as 
if feeding, seldom going more than six 
feet from him, and often approaching 
within eighteen inches. The tameness of 
the bird was almost ludicrous. She seemed 
so extremely tame that the man almost 
thought for the moment that he could 
catch her, and, getting on all fours, he 
crept quietly toward her. As soon as he 
began to move from the nest the bird’s 
manner entirely changed. She _ shuffled 
along the ground as if lame. She dropped 
her wings, as if unable to fly, and occa- 
sionally rested on her breast with droop- 
ing wings as if dying. Finally, when she 
eluded him and darted into the under- 
growth, he found that he had lost the loca- 
tion of the nest. 





Traveling Stones 


“ TRAVELING stones,” from the size of a 
pea to six inches in diameter, are found 
in Nevada. 

When distributed upon a floor or other 
level surface, within two or three feet of 
one another, they immediately begin to 
travel toward a common center, and 
there lie huddled like a clutch of eggs in 
a nest. 

A single stone, removed to a distance 
of three and a half feet, upon being re- 
leased, at once started with wonderful and 
somewhat comical celerity to join its fel- 
lows. 

These queer stones are found in a re- 
gion that is comparatively level and lit- 
tle more than bare rock Scattered over 
this barren region are little basins, from 
a few feet to a rod or two in diameter; 
and it is in the bottom of these that the 
rolling stones are found. 

The cause for the strange conduct of 
these stones is doubtless to be found in 
the material of which they are composed, 
which appears to be lode-stone or magnetic 
iron ore. 





The Voice of the Ant 


THERE are probably sounds in nature 
too acute to be distinguished by the hu- 
man ear which may, however, be perfectly 
clear to the auditory sense of other mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom. 

It has been claimed that ants haveethe 
most perfect sound-producing organs that 
have yet been discovered in insects. These 
are situated upon certain segments of the 
abdomen, the sounds being produced by 
rubbing. But nobody has ever heard these 
ant voices, although many authorities are 
convinced of their existence. 

An attempt was made to hear them with 
the aid of the microphone, but the only 
sound detected was that made by the 
crawling of the ants. 
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Jacksonville, Fla, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


At the following Keeley institutes: 


Celumbas, Obio. 

Providence, R. I. 
812 N. Broad St. Columbia, 8, C. 

Pitteburg, Pa., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
4246 Fifth Ave, London, England, 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
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James D. HALtoran, a fireman attached 
to Engine Company No. 20, of New York 
City, is the inventor of the smoke-mask 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 
The apparatus consists of a branch pipe 
fixed to the ordinary fire hose nozzle, to 


a burning building. As the stream of 
water rushes through the hose it sucks in 
a current of air through the garden hose. 
which goes via the small pipes to the nose 
pieces and is there breathed by the “smoke- 
caters,” 

















Copyright, 1911, by Underwood & Underwood. 


Firemen equipped with the new Halloran mask 


which are attached three flexible tubes 
equipped at their ends with rubber nose 
pieces. To the branch pipe is attached a 
length of heavily wired garden hose, the 
further end of which is allowed to trail 
behind on the’ street as the firemen enter 


The invention was tried in a scorching 
cellar fire recently and worked success- 
fully. Halloran, who has patented the in- 
vention, is now improving it. It is likely 
to be adopted by fire departments through- 
out the country 





Mysterious Lake Baikal 


THE riddle of Lake Baikal, in Central 
Asia, is similar to that of Lake Tangan- 
vika, in Central Africa. In both cases a 
large body. of fresh water, remote from 
the ocean, contains organisms apparently 
marine. Both lakes, again, contain 4 
very large number of species not found 
elsewhere. Lake Baikal contains numer- 
ous salmon and seals as well as_ three 
species of herring. It also contains a 
few mollusca of apparently marine forms. 

One of the most remarkable features of 
the lake, perhaps, is that, although it is 
frozen over for about five months in the 
year, the animal life is extremely abund- 
ant and varied. This may be partly ac- 
rounted for, perhaps, by the existence of 
hot springs. 

One of the latest attempts to answer 
the riddle of Lake Baikal is that of the 
Russian investigator Berg. Of the thir- 
ty-three specimens of fish found in the 
lake he finds that fourteen are peculiar 
to it, while nineteen have a wide dis- 
tribution in Siberia and Europe. 

Many of these peculiar species are 
without near relations anywhere. Of the 
mollusea ninety per cent. are peculiar. 

Berg does not think the facts demand 
the hypothesis that the lake was once 
marine. He believes that it has always 
been fresh and that the fauna peculiar to 
it have had a twofold origin. A _ part 
has originated in the lake itself during 
the long ages of its existence, and the 
rest is a portion of the prehistoric fresh 
water fauna of Siberia which it has pre- 
served. 





The Radiation Pyrometer 


No thermometer could ever be expected 
to record the temperature of furnaces or 
of great masses of molten metal, although 
the development of science along certain 
lines has made it very necessary to deter- 
mine the degree of heat in furnaces and 





contained in masses of metal, such as huge 
steel billets and great cubes of iron. 

The discovery that two different kinds 
of metal welded together produced a cur- 
rent of electricity was the means of in- 
venting a means of determining the quan- 
tity of heat, no matter how intense. The 


-current is measured by voltage and cer- 


tain temperatures produce certain values 
in electrical strength, and that is the way 
the amount of heat is measured. The. 
electrical energy is measured in degrees 
of heat, and this has been found to be 
accurate. 

The principle is applied in a wonderful 
device known as the radiation pyrometer. 
It can stand at a considerable distance 
from the furnace or mass of molten 
metal that is being tested and it will 
record the internal heat conditions accur- 
ately. It is an aid to better steel and 
iron products, and as the world progresses 
it will be recorded as one of the great 
agencies of man to enable him to delve 
into the mysteries of nature’s laboratories. 





The Lerot and the Snake 


Every one has heard of the remarkable 
combats of the Indian mongoos with ven- 
omous snakes, in which little rikki-tikki- 
tavi comes off victor. The fact that the 
mongoos invariably survives has led to the 
suggestion that it is immune to snake 
poison. Other animals said to be immune 
are the pig and the hedgehog. 

The experiments of British naturalists 
show that an animal of the dormouse fam- 
ily must be added to the list of the im- 
mune. This animal is known as the lerot 
and is said to fight fiercely with. vipers. 
Large doses of viper’s poison were’ inject- 
ed into one lerot, from which injection no 
ill-effects followed. On one occasion a 
lerot was bitten badly in the eye by a 
viper, and no signs of poisoning occurred. 
There can, it is thought, be no doubt that 
the lerot is immune to snake poison, 
























we're living high— 
up in the air 

we're living fast— 
in the cafes 


high flyers and 
fast goers use 


RED RAVEN 


clears the head 
cools the blood 
settles the stomach 
and is ideal 


“For High Livers’ Livers” 


splits, everywhere 15c 
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Ask Your Grocer 2 
to Send You a Wie 
Case of Blatz, — 
or order direct from 
distributing point. 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 
or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
Corr di i ited direct. 
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Prohibition’s Gigantic Stride 
Backward 


Durine the last revenue year the con- 
sumption of liquors in the United States 
broke all records. Eight million gallons 
more of whisky and more than 113 million 
gallons more of beer were consumed in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, than in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910. 

The total consumption of distilled spirits 
fer the year just closed was 134,600,193 
gallons. The total consumption of beer for 
the fiscal year of 1911 was 63,216,851 bar- 
rels. The combined increase is 121,049,823 
gallons, which represents an increase of 
1.3. gallons per capita. The total per 


Commenting upon these figures the 
president of the National Model License 
League says: 

“The commissioner’s figures constitute 
a terrific indictment of the prohibition 
movement as a failure and a farce. The 
movement that has spread _ prohibition 
over more than one-half of the map be- 
gan in 1893. At that time the per capita 
consumption of liquor was about sixteen 
and one-half gallons, and now, after all 
the ‘whitening’ of the map by the Anti- 
Saloon League, it is 22.29 gallons. If the 
prohibition movement had not been 
checked in the past few months it would 
be difficult to put an estimate on the in- 
crease that would have been caused by 
adding to the territory in which people 
buy in wholesale lots and consume accord- 
ingly. 

‘*“An increase in the amount of liquor 
consumed in license territory may mean 
nothing more than business prosperity and 
an increase in temperate drinking, but an 
increase in the consumption of liquors in 
‘dry’ territory must be interpreted as an 
increase in lawlessness and intemperance.” 





The Wind and the Motor-car 


Tuat the velocity of the wind makes a 
material difference in the speed of his car 
is realized by every motorist, but just what 
this resistance amounts to is not a matter 
of common knowledge. The increase in re- 
sistance is not in direct proportion to the 
increase in the velocity of the wind, but is 
double the amount that would ordinarily 
be expected. For example, a wind of fifty 
miles an hour exerts a pressure of ten 
pounds against each square foot of sur- 
face directly in its path, while a body 
moving through the air at a speed of one 
hundred miles an hour meets with a re- 
sistance of forty pounds per square foot. 
To travel at fifty miles an hour, then, 
against a head wind of equal velocity, sets 
up a resistance to the movement of the 
ear of about one thousand pounds, or 
half a ton, and it is small wonder that 
the occupants gasp for breath. At this 
speed the total pressure exerted against a 
man of ordinary size would be equal to a 
200-pound weight distributed over the 
upper half of his body, and it may be 
imagined that lung action under such con- 
ditions is rather difficult. 





The Passing of the Horse 


THE extent to which the introduction of 
steam engines, farm machinery and auto- 
mobiles has resulted in diminishing the 
number of horses used in civilized coun- 
tries is shown by the statistics gathered 
by the agricultural authorities in Great 
Britain. 

In 1910 there were in Great Britain 1,- 
545,376 horses, including those too young 
to work, or withdrawn from service for 
other reasons. This is a decrease of 7,617 
over the number registered for 1909. Com- 
paring the number of horses with the pop- 
ulation, the decrease is still more striking. 
Below is given the number of horses per 
thousand population for a succession of 
years: 


Horses per 
thousand. 
oi 0). A Aen 48 
MMR Gkac.6 cee eat 45 
BONS 2 Sisios btieveie we 41 
je nome reer 38 


In the larger cities the relative decrease 
is even more striking. 





The Lost “Gioconda” 


THE world is poorer, Italy’s fair child, 
Lacking thy face, 
Which hath the heart so long beguiled; 
Nor hopeth to replace— 
From all the treasured wealth it holds 
beside— 
Thee, eloquent, alone, art-glorified! 


But thou, ah, Mona Lisa! quietly, 

With folded hands, 

Accepting what Fate offers thee— 

Like one who understands, 
Wearest in darkness or in light, the while, 
Thine own, inscrutable, unaging smile! 

FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 
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eer Hoel Ws DAY AGE 228t-12 


ANNOUNCES 
THE TWO CROWNING ACHIEVEMENTS IN 


AMERICAN OPERATIC and THEATRICAL HISTORY 


PUCCINT Son IN ENGLISH 
“THE GIRL GOLDEN WEST” 


Founded on David Belasco’s famous drama of the same 
name, presented with five sets of princi: al artists, and grand 


opera chorus and orchestra of 50 instruments. 


Tour will 


begin on or about November rst, and will mark Mr. Savage’s 
re-entry into the field of Grand Opera in English which al- 
ready has had such notable enterprises as his productions of 
“ PARSIFAL ” and ‘‘ MADAME BUTTERFLY ” in English. 





wou par “EVERY WOMAN” 


THE INSPIRING 
DRAMATIC SPECTACLE 


Walter Browne’s great symbolic drama of universal ex- 
perience and appeal. _The most impressive theatrical 


offering of modern times. 


TWO COMPANIES ON 


TOUR 





Clarence Harvey and Gustav Luders. 





OTHER ATTRACTIONS UNDER MR. SAVAGE’S MANAGE- 
MENT are Rupert Hughes’ farce “EXCUSE ME.” (3 Companies), 
“MADAME X,” “THE MILLION,” and “LITTLE BOY BLUE.” 


In addition to this list, Mr. Savage has under consideration for early production, 
“THE GRAPE.GIRL,” a new romantic musical comedy from the French, by James 
PRINCE’S CHILD,” “'THE 
DIVORCE FUND,” “BARON GOOD FOR NOTHING,” “THE LIEUTEN- 
ANT’S WARD,” and a number of other imported successes, and several unusually 
promising works of native authors to be announced later. 
season by far the most active in Mr. Savage’s career as a producing manager. 


The total will make this 























HENRY B. HARRIS’ 
ENTERPRISES 





SEASON 





HUDSON THEATRE, West 44th St., near Broadway, New York 
FRANK McINTYRE in “SNOBS” 


THE HARRIS THEATRE, West 42d St., near Broadway, New Y ork 


ROSE STAHL in “MAGGIE PEPPER” 


FULTON THEATRE, West 46th St., near Broadway, New York 


ROBERT EDESON in “ THE CAVE MAN” 
WALNUT STREET THEATRE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





ROBERT EDESON in “THE CAVE MAN,” By Gelett Burgess 
ROSE STAHL in “MAGGIE PEPPER,” by Charles Klein 
HELEN WARE in “THE PRICE,” by George Broadhurst 
ELSIE FERGUSON in “DOLLY MADISON,” by Charles Nirdlinger 
FRANK McINTYRE in “SNOBS,” by George Bronson-Howard 


“THE QUAKER GIRL,” by James T. Tanner (The reigning London 


musical success). Park Theatre, New York 


“THE TALKER,” by Marion Fairfax 


“THE WILD OLIVE,” by Elmer Harris 
“THE TRAVELING SALESMAN,” by James Forbes 


“THE SCARECROW,” by Percy MacKaye (With Frank Reicher) 


‘THE COMMUTERS,” by James Forbes 


“THE ARAB,” by Edgar Selwyn 


“THE COUNTRY BOY,” by Edgar Selwyn—Company A 


“THE COUNTRY BOY "—Company B 
“THE COUNTRY BOY "—Company C 
“THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE,” by Mrs. Fremont Older and Elmer Harris 


RUTH ST. DENIS in EAST INDIAN AND EGYPTIAN DANCES 










































































MORTEN-UPMANN 


It is probable that at no 
time in the history of the United 
States have Havana cigars been so 
utterly lacking in quality as at 
present: this, too, quite irrespec- 
tive of price. 





Last year's crop of Havana 
tobacco was inferior. That of 1909 
was no better. The best tobacco 
now in Havana is that of 1908. 
There is very little of it. Through 
Messrs. Upmann, we long ago secured 
very heavy reserves of the pick of this 
1908 crop. 





Hence we are in the 
unique position of being able to 
give smokers what they want:— 
a fine Havana cigar; full-weight, 
light in color and of the best 
workmanship—a cigar with the real, 


old-time, Havana aroma. 


THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Pointed 


Weight Length Price 
No.1. 13} Ibs. per M. 43 inches $26 per hundred 


No.2. 19}lbs. “ “ 6% “ 44 « “ 
No.3. 24 lbs. “ “ 7 “ 57 “ “ 








THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Blunt 


Weight Length Price 
No.1. 134 lbs. per M. 4%inches $28 per hundred 


No.2. 18 lbs. “ “ 4 “ 44 « “ 
No.3. Die “ “* 5; “ 55 «“ “ 


Packed 25 in a box-—4 boxes to the hundred. 


eof Mv 


President 
MORTEN ®& CO., 3 East 42nd Street, New York 
Importers of high-class Wines 2nd Vintage Champagnes 
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Eagle and Aeroplane 
By Will Carleton 


Wuo are you, speeding along this way 
Above my head? ° 

Why do you come to the clouds to-day? 
The eagle said. 

Had you not heard that pathways high 

Only were made for such as I? 

Did you not know that from your birth, 

You were appointed to walk the earth? 

Do as you long were wont to do: 

Stab my mountains and creep them 

through ; 

Swim your rivers or bridge them o'er; 

erry the seas from shore to shore; 

Plunge through halls of the starless deep, 

Where the hosts of the tempests sleep 
And count their dead; 

3ut you never were made, as I, 

On the wings of the winds to fly! 
The eagle said. 


What in my country do you seek? 
What is of wealth on the mountain peak? 
Which of the gems has it begot? 
Where is its gold, excepting what 
The sun has shed, 
You who squander the hoards you save— 
Haughty slaves of the yellow slave? 
The eagle said. 
Dig in the earth for earth that buys, 
Clutch with your greedy hands and eyes, 
What, if it win your poor heart, will 
Serve but to make you greedier still— 
By food unfed; 
What do you care for the sky above, 
More than to aid your own self-love? 
The eagle said. 
Even vour daring flight to-day— 
So the gossiping birdlets say, 
With gold is wed: 
You, a hero of skies, indeed! 
Back to your stony dens of greed, 
By avarice fed! 


Then did the bird, with beak and wing, 
Straight at the throat of the air-man 
spring, 
Looking a rage he could not speak, 
Tearing away with claws and beak. 
but from the bold intruder came 
Five sharp volleys of blinding flame, 
And piercing lead: 
Symbol of heroism, beware! 
Doff the emperorship of air! 
The echoes said. 


Maimed and bleeding, and sick with hate, 
Fluttered the bird to his fierce-eyed mate, 
Where, on a ragged rock and gray, 
She with her callow fledgelings lay. 
Do not again such conflict dare, 
Sereamed this lioness of the air: 
Men will yet journey here in crowds: 
You are no more the King of Clouds. 
Man is the only mertal who 
Whate’er he wills to do, will do. 
Though he be wayward oft, and wild, 
Still he is God’s own well-loved child— 
From angels bred: 
If he will only do and dare, 
He can yet rule Earth, Sea, and Air! 
The eagless said. 





Wireless for Submarines 


RECENT experiments have demonstrated 
that it is possibie to communicate with 
submarine craft from wireless stations on 
shore for a distance of fifty miles or more, 
and also to send wireless messages from 
submarines to the land stations. 

The original experiments were unsatis- 
factory as regards the sending of messages 
from the submerged vessels, but it is now 
thought that these can be sent success- 
fully by means of a device attached to the 
submarine that will permit the raising 
and lowering of masts and a gaff to the 
surface of the water, where the current 
can flow directly through the air. These 
masts ean be lowered to the upper deck 
when not in use. 

Perfectly water-tight connections per- 
mit the wires to enter the deck and pass 
down into the hull, where the instruments 
are located. 

With such equipment it will be possi- 
ble for land and submarine forces to keep 
in close touch, and greater work can be 
accomplished with greater safety. 





Two Historic Relics 


TueE two most precious documents in 
the possession of the United States gov- 
ernment are the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Constitution. These were 
recently brought to the light of day for 
the first time in many years and upon 
being subjected to examination by the 
Secretary of State, were found to be in 
as good condition as when they were 
placed in their present abiding place, a 
steel safe especially made for their cus- 
tody. 

The four pages of the Constitution and 
the resolution submitting the instrument 
to the States for ratification are in excel- 
lent condition, the ink being as black and 
legible as when it was used, a century and 
a quarter ago. The ink is of a quality 
that will outlast any ink of the present 
day. 





The body of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is still legible, although not nearly 
in so good condition as the Constitution. 
Nearly every signature to the instrument, 
however, is almost entirely obliterated. In 
1852 it was desired to take a facsimile of 
the Declaration, and, as there were no 
other means known at that time, a press 
copy was taken of it. This absorbed the 
ink from nearly ail the signatures and 
left the body very faint. The Declaration 
had also been exposed to strong sunlight 
when it was exhibited at the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia, and again at 
the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. 

Both documents are written on parch- 
ment with a quill pen and are kept in a 
light steel safe. This safe is not fire-proof, 
however, and orders were therefore given 
at the time of the recent inspection for 
the construction of a new repository for 
the instruments that should be fire-proof, 
water-proof, air-proof and _light-proof. 
Each page was then laid between two 
large sheets of glass and sealed around 
the edges, which were then bound _ to- 
gether in wooden frames of highly pol- 
ished oak, after which they were placed 
in their former receptacle. They will not 
be taken out again until the new safe is 
provided for them. 

The documents are never opened for pub- 
lic inspection, but are kept in the library 
of the State Department. The safe in 
which they repose has a seal affixed whieh 
ean only be broken by, or in the presence 
of, the Secretary of State. 





Fighting Locusts with Bacteria 


In South Africa the locusts, or “ grass- 
hoppers,” have been destroying crops and 
grass to a greater extent than usual dur- 
ing the past few years. The international 
bureau, maintained by the French, the 
English and the Portuguese, that has been 
collecting information concerning the ex- 
termination of insect pests, has been un- 
able to offer the farmer anything better 
than the standard arsenic-and-sugar spray. 
This method is very dangerous as well as 
very expensive. Still, it has been used in 
spite of many drawbacks; and it has been 
calculated that for every dollar spent last 
year in applying this spray, there was a 
saving of one hundred dollars in crops. 

One method of fighting insects that has 
developed in recent years has been that of 
finding some enemy of the insect, and en- 
couraging it to destroy the pest. It was 
on this principle that the “ lady-bug” 
was encouraged for the protection of trees 
against plant-lice. Where a disease-pro- 
ducing parasite can be found, the chances 
for exterminating the pest are increased. 

Such a parasite for the locust has been 
found by Mr. d’Hérelle in Yucatan. In the 
intestines of dead locusts he found certain 
bacteria of the coccus group, which pro- 
duce a fatal disease among the locusts, and 
which spread rapidly among them. These 
bacteria have no effect whatever upon poul- 
try, rabbits or guinea pigs. Yucatan has 
suffered very little from the locust this 
year. 





The Speed of Birds 


Many naturalists are of the opinion 
that the speed of birds in flight is often 
greatly overestimated. The swift, for in- 
stance, has been credited with a speed of 
one hundred and fifty miles an hour, and 
popular imagination compares the flight 
of a sparrow-hawk with that of a cannon- 
ball! 

Independently of aid from the wind, it 
is thought that forty miles an hour is 
about the full speed of a good pigeon flying 
a long distance. The homing pigeon can 
be relied on, under fairly easy conditions, 
to make sixty miles an hour or even more. 
But the sparrow-hawk frequently fails to 
catch slower birds that form its prey. 





New Mail Services 


TuE Postmaster-General has advertised 
for ocean mail services between New York 
and Colon, New Orleans and Colon, and 
Seattle and Panama, and the Atlantic and 
Pacific Transport Company has been or- 
ganized in New Jersey to bid on these 
services. Some time ago it was seen that 
there would be practically no American 
ships to use the Panama Canal when com- 
pleted, and the new company is the em- 
bodiment of suggestions’ made at that 
period to one of the incorporators. It is 
estimated that the annual traffic from 
coast to coast of the Isthmus will aggre- 
gate 4,200,000 tons when the Canal is 
opened, and that it will increase ten per 
cent. each year. Large piers and ware- 
houses are being constructed to accom- 
modate the new ships and the freight they 
will carry. The new line will extend its 
operations to Portland, Me., Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Jacksonville, 
Key West, Mobile and Galveston. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. «*e 
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MEISTER 
PIANO 


SENT TO ANY AMERICAN HOME 


On 30 Days’ 


Free Trial 
FREIGHT PREPAID 


Price $175 


Sold direct from our factories 
to your home. No dealers’ 
or agents’ profit to pay. 


Seven other styles to choose from, 
ranging in price from $225 to $350. 


Send for the beautiful Meister Piano 
book today. It illustrates the eight 
styles in natural colors of the wood. 
The one you like is the one we will 
send on 30 days’ free trial. 


The free offer is intended to give you 
definite personal knowledge of the 
Melster’s exquisite tone and construc- 
tion. It carries no obligation at all. Our 
plan of sale is that no one shall buy a 
piano from us without knowing what it 
looks like, what it can do, what it is worth 
and how it compares with other makes. 


If, after the trial, you find the Meister 
to be all that we claim and you decide to 
buy it, we offer you these attractive terms: 


No Cash Payment Down 
Smali Weekly or Monthly Payments 


No interest on payments. No extras. 
Piano stool and scarf free. Sold under 
Rothschild & Company’s ten year guar- 
antee bond. 


if the Meister isn’t better than 
we claim we will pay the freight 
back to our place of business. 


Rothschild & Company is one of Chicago’s 
greatest, strongest and most able commercial 
houses. Their resources exceed $4,000,000. No 
concern in the world stands higher. your 
banker. Every promise is definite and will 
be kept. 

Send for our free piano book today and 
learn all the details, 


The Meister Piano Co. 


(Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners) 





Dept. 58 K Chicago, Ill. 














A Good 
Home Drink 


that affords enjoyment, pro- 
motes rest and confers lasting 


benefit is found in 


It adds zest and relish to a meal; 
promotes sociability and en- 
joyed by everyone everywhere. 
In Splits if Desired. 
Leading Dealers and Places or 
©. MU. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N.Y. 


BONDS ‘22 ) 
' Postal Savings Bank Deposits 


| o- pag _ class ps offer. Insteadofthe 2% the 
t: t 

Beads wil SH os 4 175% pp A 4% 

| Write for FREE Circular. 0 

| New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. N-1 Columbus, O. 

DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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The Dying Planet—Mars 


As the Martian year is composed of 
686 days, each pole is exposed to the sun’s 
radiations during a period of more than 
eleven months, so that the snow deposited 
during one winter is almost wholly melt- 
ed before the following winter. 

A pocket barometer in Mars would reg- 
ister a pressure of a little over 10 centi- 
meters. On the terrestrial globe, a sea- 
level, the atmospheric pressure is 76 cen- 
timeters. On the top of the Eiffel Tower 
the pressure is lowered 3 centimeters; on 
a mountain 1,200 meters high, a barome- 
ter marks barely 63 centimeters. At a 
height of 2,000 meters it marks 60 centi- 
meters; at a little over 5 kilometers, 38 
centimeters, and at 11 kilometers only 19 
centimeters. The altitude is the highest 
ever attained in any balloon. 

At that altitude the atmospheric pres- 
sure is so slight that the human organism, 
habituated to the bottom of the aerial 
ocean, where it supports a total pressure 
of 32,000 pounds, is conscious of some- 
thing nearly insupportable, breathing is 
very difficult and the blood escapes to the 
surface, producing hemorrhages. 

On the planet Mars the atmospheric 
pressure corresponds to the pressure that 
might be registered on a high terrestrial 
plateau at an altitude of 17 kilometers. 
No human being could live at such an al- 
titude; no mammal, no bird of the organic 
structure of the earthly animal, could re- 
sist such slight pressure. Water could 
not remain liquid. 

That is what is taking place on Mars. 
In the daytime the atmosphere becomes 
impregnated with humidity, especially in 
the polar regions, where the sun is al- 
ways at work, slowly melting the thin 
sheets of rime. The humidity, spreading 
very slowly, reaches all the regions round 
about, carried by light winds. But as 
soon as the sun sets the heat received dur- 
ing the day is dissipated by radiation. 





The thermometer drops rapidly. 
parts it may fall to 100° below zero. 
Then water is deposited on the ground in 
the form of white frost. In the higher 
strata of the atmosphere cloud-like 
masses formed of fine ice-needles slowly 
revolve. Like the clouds of earth’s at- 
mosphere, they attain great altitudes. 
Then, when seen from earth through the 
telescope, they appear on the borders of 
the disk of the planet, with all the char- 
acteristics of the protuberances of the 
sun. The clouds, massed and carried on 
by their drivers, the winds, have been 
taken for signals supposed to have been 
sent to the dwellers of earth by the 
Martians. 

The variations of color, common to the 
different Martian seasons, are explained 
by many facts, the low plains and broad 
valleys of Mars are covered with vegeta- 
tion which, presumably, is maintained by 
the humidity of the atmosphere. There, 
on the low plains and in the valleys, 
water vapor most naturally settles. What 
is the nature of the vegetation that de- 
velops so profusely and so rapidly? Are 
the great sheets of verdure forests or 
swamps? and what are the animals that 
live in them? 

Earth’s astfonomers know nothing be- 
yond the fact that, if Mars is of a for- 
mation more recent than the formation 
of the terrestrial globe, its evolution must 
have been more rapid, because it is so 
small. Mars is an older world than the 
earth—a world that represents the inter- 
mediate state between that of the earth 
and that of the moon. The phenomena on 
Mars, now under the observation of earth’s 
astronomers, are the last manifestations 
of a dying life. Slowly, very slowly, time 
is doing its work. Mars is dying of cold, 
the anesthetic that benumbs the worlds 
and steeps them in the sleep in which 
they die. 




















DWARFING A FAMOUS STEEPLE 


THE HEIGHT OF THE MODERN “SKYSCRAPER” IS REMARKABLY ILLUSTRATED IN 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK, WHICH, VIEWED FROM THE 
TOP OF THE FORTY-STORY BANKERS’ TRUST BUILDING, LOOKS LIKE A TINY MODEL 





The Hawk’s Feeding Lesson 


WHILE fishing in a remote and wild 
part of Scotland, a British naturalist 
chanced to witness an entertaining per- 
formance in the form of a feeding lesson 
given by an old hawk to its young. 

A ery of a young hawk to its parent 
was heard, and the naturalist soon located 
three young peregrine falcons, sitting side 
by side on a shelf of rock overhanging 
the lake in which he was fishing. Present- 
ly the old bird came into view, like a dot 
out of the sky, and made straight for her 
vociferous young. 

She poised high above the shelf on 
which they were sitting, and, to the sur- 
prise of the watcher, dropped the bird 
she was carrying. She had so chosen 
her position that the bird cleared the rock 
as it fell toward the lake. 

Instantly youngster number one dashed 
off the cliff. Evidently this was not its 
first lesson, for it hurled itself into a 
beautiful swoop and actually caught the 
prey before it reached the water. 

The youngster was not allowed to en- 
joy it, however, for down came the old 
bird, and with the utmost grace snatched 
it from the young one’s grasp, and ascend- 
ed in rapid rings to the height of several 
hundred feet. The discomfited youngster, 
with some difficulty, returned to the rocky 
shelf. 

The old hawk repeated this maneuver, 
dropping the prey this time in~front of 
number two. 
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The young all knew their lesson, for 
neither number one nor number three 
ventured to stir. It was number two who 
started in pursuit, and, like its brother 
or sister, succeeded in interrupting the 
falling prey before it reached the water. 

The old hawk did as before, snatching 
the prey from her offspring. Rising 
high in the air, she this time dropped it 
before number three, who, in turn, caught 
it. But number three was not allowed to 
possess the prize. The old hawk now as- 
cended to the shelf beside the young ones, 
tore the prey to pieces, and proceeded to 
divide it equally among her hungry and 
expectant progeny. 





A Robber River 


THE discovery that there is a kind of 
struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest among rivers is one of the most in- 
teresting results of the modern study of 
physiography. A notable example of this 
contest is exhibited by England’s two 
biggest rivers, the Thames and the Severn. 
Between their valleys lie the Cotswold 
Hills, and exploration shows that the 
Severn, by eating backward among these 
hills, where softer strata underlie them, 
has diverted to itself some of the head- 
waters which formerly flowed into the 
Thames. 
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The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
Great Happenings 


WE continually state that what we want 
most is to live. We demand distinct hap- 
penings with the greediest frequency, and 
give the general impression to ourselves 
and others that we feel far too big to rest 
long content with the unimportant daily 
events with which one is obliged to put up 
for great stretches of time together. Dur- 
ing the quiet round of half mechanical 
duties we long for the stimulus of some- 
thing in the least cataclysmic. It need 
not necessarily wreck us, but we fancy 
there would be a zest in its turning us 
iopsy-turvy. Our conversation is full of 
such phrases as “the main current of 
things,’ and “the big world,” as being 
places unhappily far from us, where great 
things constantly occur, and where we 
would be infinitely more at home than in 
the quiet eddy in which we find ourselves. 

Then something does happen, something 
bigger than we, and our reaction to it 
smacks strongly of the comic. For a day 
we are intoxicated by what we have 
passed through, and we live that day op- 
eratically. with noble strides and grandilo- 
quent gestures in our mental processes. 
But after the shortest time possible a 
self-consciousness sets in and we feel as 
ill at ease as though*we had really been 
drunk and had yet to be accepted back 
into society as one of its respectable, un- 
obtrusive members. The big event was 
stimulating, we liked the temporary en- 
larging of life’s proportions, and it will 
comfort us in future cramped moments to 
contemplate what we have passed through. 
Now, however, the big moment is over and 
we must in some way reduce ourselves to 
a size compatible with daily life. An 
emotional giant may enjoy his dimensions, 
but if he is living in a house of average 
size he feels silly at not more nearly fitting 
the furniture. 

The way in which we manage the matter 
of taking up once more ordinary activities 
is to reduce what happened, to cover it 
over with ineptitudes and triteness until 
it makes hardly more than a lump in the 
regularly strung beads of our days. We 
have muffled its gaunt outlines, and we, 
who longed for great events, breathe more 
easily when the reducing process is com- 
pleted. A week is almost sufficient to ac- 
complish our re-establishment in comfort- 
able inanities. First every one describes 
what each felt during the occurrence, the 
absurd irrelevancies, the abstractions and 
fatigues. The very extent to which we 
were taken out of ourselves but serves us 
with incidents on which to hang laughing 
exaggerations. We dissect the incident 
until it falls about us in medium-sized 
pieces. We proceed to compare these with 
like incidents known by hearsay; there is 
not one of those even distantly concerned 
who has not known some one to whom 
the same thing has happened, so_ that 
presentiy the great event seems less lurid 
than is generally the case, or so usual as 
to be barely interesting, and this attitude 
is quickly followed by a feeling of anti- 
climax, a regarding of the event as a 
rather worn subject; and finally one is 
jogging on, with the event tucked safely 
into the past, and with a slightly abashed 
smile in one’s inner consciousness — that 
bigness does well to come to us rarely 
since we are so put to it to know what 
to do with it when it appears. 


A Common Iniquity 
It may not be a common iniquity that 
is about to be described, yet it probably 
is, as the majority of our sins are shared 
and the most humiliating quality they 
have is their commonness. This sin is a 
small one, as are all those we confess to 


and speak of with easy, if self-condemn- , 


ing, fluency. It is nothing more than a 
trick of imagining that people who irri- 
tate us, and whom we weakly permit to 
continue irritating us, do it once too often, 
and that we proudly put them in their 
places. Long moments of our idle 
thoughts are spent in this fashion, always, 
be it said, to our own shame. The irritat- 
ing folk do something of a truly unbear- 
able nature—we never hesitate to invent 
an act for them far worse than any they 
are capable of, and we, with all the calm, 
dignity, sweet hauteur, and scorching 
scorn that we have never been known to 
show, utter a few succinct remarks which 
cause the irritating person to fade into 
space while we walk slowly away, sorrow- 
ful if still stern, leaving without a back- 
ward glance the spot she once dared to 
blot with her presence. The satisfaction 
we get from such imaginings is of a bliss- 
ful nature. Those succinct sentences are 
gone over and over, lovingly strengthened, 
made more bullet-like in their compact- 
ness, until we have compressed in_ their 
short length all that we have desired to say 
on the conntless occasions when we have 
allowed the irritating person to run wild 
and spiritlessly remained silent. We adore 
the private lawlessness of picturing her 
as go unmitigatedly black, we swell with 
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Utter Perfection in a 





Non-Skid Tread 











Double Thickness 
Toughness— 


Countless Edges 
and Angles — 


Combined With 
No-Rim-Cut 
Tires— 


After three years of effort—after testing 24,000 treads— 
we offer you all you have looked for in a Non-Skid tread. 
And we combine it with Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires—-10% 
oversize—the tires now wanted by every man who knows. 


The Winter Tire 

In 1908 we started our ex- 
perts at perfecting a Non-Skid 
tread. A tread to get rid of 
ruinous chains and petty non- 
skid devices. 

Our instructions were these: 

“It must be made without 
metal,for rubber and metal nev- 
er combine, and the friction be- 
tween them soon ruins a tread. 

“It must be an addition to 
our regular tread. 

“It -must be immensely ef- 
fective on any sort of slippery 
road. And it, must remain 
effective as long as a thick, 
tough tread can last. 

“It must be a fitting addi- 
tion to feature with Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires.” 


Here’s the Result 


Here is the tread they cre- 
ated. An extra tread, almost 
as thick as our regular tread, 
onto which it is vulcanized. 
A double-thick tread, nearly 
puncture-proof. 

Made of the toughest sort of 
rubber, as impervious to wear 
as rubber ever can be. When 
it does wear off, there’s our 
regular tire left below it. 

The blocks are deep-cut and 
enduring. They are wide at 
the base, so the load is spread 
over as wide a surface as it is 
with the smooth-tread tire. 
They present to the road sur- 
face edges and angles in every 
direction. 

The grooves can’t fill up, and 
the air rushing through them 
keeps the tire cool—saves the 
damage of friction heat. 

And the tread is _ white. 
You have 


On No-Rim-Cut Tires 


But the greatest fact is that 
this tread is combined with 
our famous No-Rim-Cut tires. 
These patented tires have 
quickly become the most pop- 
ular tires on the market. 
Over 700,000 have been sold to 
date. 


The control of this tire, in 
the past two years, has multi- 
plied our tire sales by six. And 
we are equipping ourselves for 
the coming season to build 
3,800 per day. 


One important fact is that 
these tires can’t be rim-cut. 
With the old-type tires—the 
clincher tires—23 per cent of 
all ruined tires are rim-cut. 
Such a tire, if punctured, may 
be wrecked in a single block. 





The myriad of motorists who 
use No-Rim-Cut tires avoid all 
of this cost and worry. 


10 Per Cent Oversize 


Then No-Rim-Cut tires are 
ro per cent over the rated size. 
The method of fitting permits 
this. That means to per cent 
more air—1o per cent added 
carrying capacity. And that, 
with the average car, adds 25 
per cent to the tire mileage. 


These two features together 
cut tire bills in two. Yet No- 
Rim-Cut tires cost just the 
same as other standard tires. 
They fit any standard rim. And 
they come, if you wish, with 
the best Non-Skid tread ever 
put onto a tire. How can you 
afford to use lesser tires? 


Our Tire 





mever seen 
a device 
against 
skidding 
which com- 
pares with 
this ideal 
tread. 





(j00D)°YEAR 


Book, based 
on12 yearsof 
tire making, 


is filled with 





A ; facts you 
No-Rim-Cut Tires ree re ay 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads Ask us to 
mail it to you. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Detroit St., AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


(307) 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


Deep-Cut Blocks— 
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pride at the perfection of our own be- 
havior, we repeat the incident a childish 
number of times, that its balm may sink 
into our tried nerves, and we feel freed 
because of having in our thoughts extin-. 
guished the person, blown a mighty gust 
and seen her lamely snuff out. It is when 
we are fresh from such triumphs and 
strutting, though knowing we should blush 
instead, that the irritating person sudden- 
ly appears with an unvanquished actuality 
almost inconceivable. The concrete, un- 
harmed thereness of the creature takes 
one’s breath away. Doesn’t she know that 
she is finished, non-existent. It is our sur- 
prise at her corporeal flagraney that pros- 
trates us, paralyzes us to such an extent 
that we make no attempt to govern or 
reprimand her. We just stare and stare 
unl marvel that any one can“ be” as glar- 
ingly, as invulnerably, as that. 

The idea will come- into our head that 
she knows to what lengths of audacity we 
have just gone. It is as though she had 
caught us in the act of blowing our mighty 
gust at her. and instead of going out she 
looms hugely; and we not only fail to 
make our succinct remarks, but we eu<h 
forth amiability, and chatter with con- 
ciliatory meekness, for though she may not 
have divined the lengths we went, we 
know,.and we know we owe her compen- 
sation. 





Right-handedness and Left- 
handedness 


THERE was a fad some twenty years ago 
among certain classes to make the chil- 
dren use both hands equally, with a view 
to developing ambidexterity. There were 
very few successful results; on the con- 
trary, the children that used only one 
hand seemed to get along better in every 
way, especially in intellectual develop- 
ment. The explanation for this is found 
in the fact that the control of the hand 
is intimately connected with the develop- 
ment of language, but the brain-centers 
that have to do with language are situated 
on the left side—that is, in connection 
with the centers that control the right 
arm and hand. 

An examination of thousands of human 
skeletons showed that in every case in 
which the right arm had a greater develop- 
ment than the left arm there was a cor- 
responding development on the left side of 
the skull. Left-handed persons would ac- 
cordingly be expected to have less language 
ability, on the whole, than rigit-handed 
persons; and children that used both 
hands indifferently, under compulsion, 
would hinder still more the development 
of their ability in the use of language. 

In the German army Dr. Bardleben 
found 3.88 per cent. of left-handedness. 
This figure is to be considered as rather 
lower than the true ratio, as many left- 
handed men deny or fail to report the 
fact. In northeastern parts of Germany 
left-handedness is less frequent than in the 
central parts. It is curious that among 
the monkeys the orang-outang and_ the 
hylobates are right-handed, while the gor- 
illa and the chimpanzee are left-handed. 





Yucatan’s Water Caverns 
Stnce Yueatan, where the Mayas built 


their strange cities, is of coral limestone 


formation, it follows that it would have 
been a desert but for its subterranean 
rivers and the cenotes, or water caverns, 
which give access to them. 

The Mayas noted the courses of the un- 
derground streams and built their towns 
round the cenotes. Many cenotes are now 
found surrounded by ruins, and give in- 
dications of the methods employed by the 
Mayas to reach their cool waters. In 
Uxmal a cenote about forty feet deep is 
inhahited by a peculiar species of fish. At 
Bolanchen there is a cenote having five 
openings in the rocks at the bottom of the 
cavern. Ladders made by tying tree 
trunks together lead down a total distance 
of fourteen hundred feet, but. the perpen- 
dicular depth from the surface to the 
water is not more than five hundred feet. 





Hay in Church 


A ctriovs custom has been observed 
from time immemorial at Old- Weston. 
Huntingdonshire, in*England. The churelh 
there is dedicated to St. Swithin, and on 
the Sunday most nearly approaching St. 
Swithin’s Day the edifice is strewn with 
new-mown hay. 

The tradition is that an old lady be- 
queathed a field for charitable purposes. 
on condition that the tenant provided the 
hay, to lessen the annoyance caused by 
the squeaking of the new shoes worn by 
the villagers on Feast Sunday. There are 
other explanafions—one that it is an 
offering of the first fruits of the hay har- 
vest, and another that it is a survival of 
the custom of strewing the chureh (when 
the floor was only beaten earth) with 
rushes. 
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¥ Author of “The Silver Horde” 


—_ 
sD >») y | aie rush of action, intensity 


of surprise and humor, 
Rex Beach has here out- 
stripped himself. “The Ne’er-Do-Well” is a young 
American with a fight on his hands, and it isn’t an easy 
fight to win. . He goes to Panama. This new scene 
is even richer than Alaska. 

Here are various kinds of Americans—some with 
swarthy skins—and the Spanish girl, her father, his 
enemies—a motley crew. 

Through it all is the joy, the zest, the enthusiasm 
of youth in action. The conquest of the Isthmus by 
the canal engineers and the counterplots of jealous 
workers run through the story. One Young American 
from the reckless idler at the beginning—which gives 
the novel its titl—becomes a man of the sort to do 


things. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. Post8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
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MARK TWAIN'S WORKS 





at 1% price 


HE humor, the philosophy, the humanity and the 
kindly philosophy of Mark Twain counteract the 
irritation of our*intense American life. 
His great books afford the relaxation which is 
absolutely necessary for every busy man and woman. 
They make one realize the joy of living. 


THIS 
REMARKABLE 
OFFER 


half the price they have ever been sold before. 


— for the 25 volumes. 
works been issued at such a low figure. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS 











1 
Copyright, 1911, by A. T. Dunn. 


Ne” for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark Twain's writings at just exactly one- _/ 
This is a new edition, just as complete 
as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00 
Never before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author's 
This is done at the author's last request. Phare ag bh gcobmgc drag -5 bai 


N this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. 7° thirty days, $23.75 as payment in full. © 
The binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on white / 
antique wove paper, especially made for this edition. Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x 772 inches. ff 
, / 











MARGARET 
DELAND 


AFTER more than four 
years given continuous- 
ly to writing it—perfecting 
and developing her wonderful theme--Mrs. Deland 
has at last completed “The Iron Woman.” Like its 
predecessor it is a novel of spiritual struggle and deep 
human emotion but it rises to an even greater height 
than “The Awakening of Helena Richie.” The story 
is compact and swiftly moving. From beginning to 
end its human appeal never flags, and, despite the 
touches of profound pathos, it has a wholesome sanity 
and cheerful every-dayness that reminds one of the ‘‘ Old 
Chester Tales.” 
No serial ever published in Harper's Magazine 
brought forth the favorable comment of so many people. 
The foremost critic in America, after reading it seri- 
ally (the only serial he has read serially in ten years), 
said: “It is the greatest novel America has produced.” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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Pictures by Taylor 
































Illustrations by F. Walter Taylor. 
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/ HARPER 2 BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York City 


/ Please send me for examin- 
ation, carriage free, a set of 
4 MARK TWAIN'S WORKS, 
Author’s National Edition, 
twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. 

/ It is understood I may retain the set for 
five days, and at the expiration of that 
time, if I do not care for the books, I will 


books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
Ps full price, $25.00, has been paid, or, within 





Signature ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccessccsccocccoccces 
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/ Send books t0...cccccoccccccccccceseccccccssscceces teecsesseseesoes 
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TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


Made from the sweet hearts of the best white corn, skillfully cooked, flaked 
and toasted — giving it the flavor that won immediate favor. The great 
factory at Battle Creek works night and day to supply the ever-increasing 
demand for this delicious food. If you've never tried Kellogg's, get a package 
today. Just tell your grocer you want the genuine — that nothing else will do. 


THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE 
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